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PREFACE. 




LTHOUGH many separate essays have been written on the Old Halls 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, and notices of several of them are given 
in the current works on the history of the respective counties, the 
present volume is, so far as I have been able to ascertain, the first 
attempt hitherto made to give a general description of these buildings from the 
strictly architectural point of view, and to assign to them their places in the 
history of the ancient domestic architecture of England. To fulfil this task with 
such completeness as to treat of every- Old Hall in the two counties would require 
the labour of a lifetime. I have, therefore, selected for description a limited number 
of the most interesting or typical examples, and have endeavoured to trace the 
architectural history of the several buildings in such a manner as to illustrate, as 
much as possible, the development of English domestic architecture in general, more 
especially in the northern counties, and the successive changes in manners and habits 
of life with which that development was connected. In this selection, the Old Halls 
of Lancashire are more largely represented than those of Cheshire, partly because the 
former have received a smaller share of attention from previous writers, and partly 
because, being frequently on hilly ground, they present many features of interest 
which are not met with in the houses of the flatter land of the adjoining county. 

While I have been careful to consult all the previous writings on the subject 
* to which I have had access, the present work, so far as regards the architectural 
and topographical descriptions of which it is mainly composed, is in no sense a 
compilation, but is based throughout on original investigations, which have occupied 
a great part of my leisure time during fifteen years. The number of visits which it 
has been necessary to pay to many of the buildings here described, and the enormous 
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mass of measurements, sketches, and notes which had to be made, before the 
conclusions here presented could be regarded as established, can scarcely be conceived 
by any reader who has not himself been engaged in a similar undertaking. These 
researches have resulted in many interesting discoveries, which it is hoped will be 
found of some value as illustrating the history of English domestic architecture. In 
particular, the defensive nature of the sites of most of the old houses of the Palatine 
Counties, which has been ignored by former writers, will be found here minutely 
illustrated. The original arrangements of the great hall and the adjoining apart- 
ments, 'which have been obscured by subsequent rebuildings and alterations, have in 
many cases (as at Denton, Wardley, and Smithells) been brought to light for the 
first time. My warmest thanks are due to the enthusiastic co-operation of my 
friend the Rev. E. F. Letts, M.A. (Minor Canon and Precentor of the Manchester 
Cathedral), who has accompanied me on many of my later expeditions, and 
whose varied antiquarian knowledge has been of the greatest service to me. On 
several of my journeys, in former years, I was accompanied by my friend 
Mr. J. P. Earwaker, M.A., F,S.A., whose assistance and advice have in many ways 
been most valuable. 

As minute architectural descriptions are not easily followed by the general public, 
and are apt to be found tedious even by professional readers, I have endeavoured so 
far as possible to supply their place by accurate drawings. In the illustrations 
accompanying topographical books it has been too common to take great liberties 
with facts in order to attain picturesqueness of effect In the sketches and ground 
plans contained in the present work the information of the reader has been the 
object strictly kept in view, and the utmost pains have been taken to ensure absolute 
accuracy. In the case of the quadrangular houses "bird's-eye views" have been 
given, as no other method of representation would convey any just idea of their 
size and importance. Owing to pressure of business, I have been obliged to forego 
the pleasure of making these drawings with my own hand. The illustrations 
have, therefore, been prepared by others, in part from my own sketches, and in 
part from carefully measured drawings made specially for this work under my 
direction. I have to express my thanks to my friends Messrs. W. W. Baldwin, 
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F. Hooper, A. N. Wilson, J. W. Bellhouse, and others, for their zealous help in 
this department. 

In illustrating the domestic architecture of the hilly districts of North-East 
Lancashire, I have utilised a portfolio of sketches made by the Reverend S. J. Allen, 
who, between the years 1830 arid 1840, lived near Burnley, and the remarkable 
accuracy of whose delineations I have verified by examination on the spot Amongst 
the very numerous sketches in this collection, I have selected the following as charac- 
teristic examples of the architecture of this part of England : — Samksbury Hall: 
Screen formerly existing in great hall (Plate XVIIL), Interior view of great hall 
previous to alterations in 1835. Screen in chapel (Plate XXIV.). Royle Hall^ 
Bumleyy front view (Plate XXL). The Lodge, Royle, Burnley (Plate XXIII.). Barcroft 
Hall, exterior (Plate XXIV.). Worsthome Hall (Plate XXIV.). Danejf House, 
Burnley (Plate XXIV.). Old Market House, Burnley (Plate XXIII.). Arkindley Hall. 
Hurstwood Hall. The Higher Hall, Worsthome. Wallstreams (Plate XXI L). 

Although the present work is mainly concerned with the architectural history of 
the Old Halls, the reader may reasonably expect to find in it some amount of 
information respecting the various families to which they have belonged. This part 
of the subject, however, has already been fully dealt with in the county histories 
and similar works. I have therefore not thought it necessary to attempt any 
original research in this department, for which I had neither leisure nor aptitude, 
but have contented myself for the most part with giving quotations from writers of 
acknowledged authority, and briefly indicating the sources in which more minute 
information may be found. In many instances I have furnished extracts from the 
very accurate genealogical notes by the late Canon Raines in the edition of 
Gastrell's "Notitia Cestriensis," published by the Chetham Society, this valuable 
work being practically inaccessible to the general public. 

It remains for me to offer my best thanks to the owners of these Old Halls and 
to their representatives, who have afforded me every facility in prosecuting my 
researches, and to the numerous friends who have assisted me in various ways. The 
valuable surveys of the land surrounding the Chetham Hospital, in the possession of 
Mr. John Holden, F.RI.B.A., have been freely placed at my disposal, and 
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Mr. Hanby, the Governor, has (often at great inconvenience to himself) rendered me 
every help in his power during my prolonged investigations at this building. Mr. 
Sutton, the Chief Librarian at the Manchester Free Libraries, and Mr. J. E. Bailey, 
F,S.A., have also been of the greatest service in aiding my inquiries. 

My earnest desire is that these pages may contribute in some degree to promote 
an interest in the study of the noble domestic architecture of earlier times. It is 
only from the general diffusion of such a study that we can hope for any arrest of the 
invasion of pretentiousness, flimsiness, weak and foolish construction, and crude 
ornamentation, which is fast ruining. our ancient towns and villages, and rendering 
the face of the country repulsive to every person of cultivated taste. 



HENRY TAYLOR. 



2f Saint Ann^s Churchyard^ 
Manchester^ 

tth March^ 1884, 
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Boyle, Rev. J. R., 24, Normanton Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Bragg, Harry, Esq., The Mount, Blackburn. 

Bramwell, W. S., Esq., Town Hall, Preston. 

Brandon, David, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., 24, Berkeley Square, London. 

Bridgen, T. E, Esq., Oaklynne, Fallowfield, Manchester. 

Bridgford, Fredk., Esq., Southfield, Middleton Road, Higher Crumpsall. 

Bridgford, Lieut.-Col. Robert, Hilton House, Prestwich, Manchester. 

Bridson, Harry, Esq., M.A., Bolton. 

Bright, Jacob, Esq., M.P., Alderley Edge. 
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Brockbank, W., Esq., Brockhurst, Didsbury. 

Brooks, Saml., Esq., Union Ironworks, West Gorton. 

Brown, G. W., Esq., Bleak House, Marple. 

Brown, Richard, Esq., 257, Highfield View, Eccles New Road, Weaste. 

Buccleuch, His Grace the Duke of, E.E., K.G., Dalkeith House, Dalkeith, N.B. 

Buckley, Woodhead, Esq., Stockport. 

Bulteel, S. W., Esq. (the late), Buckingham Crescent, Victoria Park, Manchester. 

Burnet, Messrs. John & Son, i6jf, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

Burrow, J., Esq., Agincourt, Bury, Lancashire. • 

Burton, A., Esq., 37, Cross Street, Manchester. Two copies. 

Burton, Ed., Esq., Eaves Hall, near Clitheroe. 

Buxton, Rev. T., Westcliffe Road, Southport. 

Casson, E., Esq., Raper Lodge, Bramhall Park, Cheshire. 

Gates, Arthur, Esq., F.R.LB.A., 7, Whitehall Yard, London, S.W. 

Chadwick, J., Esq., Royde House, Sale. 

Chadwyck-Healey, C. E. H., Esq., 119, Harley Street, London. 

Cheetham, Miss, Eastwood, Stalybridge. Two copies. 

Chetham's Hospital and Library, per Richard Hanby, Esq. 

Christy, Stephen, Esq., Stockport. 

Clapham, Rev. G. W., Vicar of St. Mathias*, Clarke Grove Road, Sheffield. 

Clarke and Bell, Messrs., 212, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

Clayton, Geo. R., Esq., Sandywell Brewery, Salford. 

Cobb, J. R, Esq., Brecon. 

Collins, James, Esq., Ada Villa, Talbot Road, Old TrafTord, Manchester. 

Cooper, Mrs., Dalston Vicarage, Carlisle. 

Cooper, Thomas, Esq., Mossley House, Congleton. 

Copinger, W. A., Esq., The Priory, Greenheys, Manchester. 

Cornish Brothers, Messrs., Booksellers, 37, New Street, Birmingham. 

Cottam, Saml, Esq., F.C.A., F.R.A.S., F.R.H.S., Wightwich House, Higher Broughton, 

Manchester. 
Cowie, Very Rev. Benj. M., D.D., F.S.A., Dean of Exeter, The Deanery, Exeter. 
Crofton, H. T., Esq., 36, Brazenose Street, Manchester. 
Crompton, George, Esq., Laund, Brierfield, Burnley. 
Crooks, James Kirke, Esq., 69, Exlge Lane, Liverpool. 
Crosse, Colonel T. R., Shaw Hill, Chorley, Lancashire. 
Croston, James, Esq., F.S.A., Upton Hall, Prestbury, Cheshire. 

Darbishire, R. D., Esq., F.S.A., 26, George Street, Manchester. 
Dauntesey, R., Esq., Agecroft Hall, near Manchester. 
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Davies-Colley, A. H., Esq., i8, Exchange Street, Manchester. 

Davies-CoUey, T. C, Esq., Hopedene, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 

Deakin, Edward, Esq., Belmont, near Bolton. 

Denham, Edward, Esq., 384, Acushnet Avenue, New Bedford, Mass., U.S.A. 

Derby, The Right Hon. the Earl of, D.C.L., F.R.S., Knowsley Hall, Prescot. 

Dimelow, J. Gartside, Esq., F.R.HistS., Lansdown Villas, Withington. 

Dixon, Major, Astle Hall, Chelford. 

Dooley, Mr. Henry, Bookseller, 22, Lower Hillgate, Stockport^ 

Downing, William, Esq., Olton, near Birmingham. 

Doxey, Rev. John Smith, Whalley. 

Dyson, A. K., Esq., Lee House, Northenden Road, Sale. 

Earwaker, J. P., Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Pensam, Abergele, N.W. 
Eckersley, James, Esq., St. James Square, Manchester. 
Egerton, The Right Hon. Lord, F.S.A., Tatton Park, Knutsford. 
Egerton, The Hon. Algernon, M.P., Worsley Old Hall, Manchester. 
Egerton-Warburton, R. E., Esq., Arley Hall, Northwich. 
Ellison, John, Esq., Birch House, Ashton-under-Lyne. Two copies. 
Entwistle, Thomas, Esq., Adswood House, Adswood, Stockport 
Evans, A. G., Esq., Knutsford. 

Faithwaite, Jno. Rigg, Esq., Laurel Mount, Rose Hill, Bowdon. 

Falkner, Robert, Esq., Ashton-on-Mersey. 

Fargie, Mr., Bookseller, 21, St. Anne*s Square, Manchester. Two copies. 

Farrar, James, Esq., 12, Market Street, Bury, Lancashire. 

Feather, Rev. Geo., Glazebury Vicarage, Leigh. 

Ferguson, Charles F., Esq., F.S.A., Ravenside, Carlisle. 

ffarington. Miss, Worden, Leyland. 

Fildes, James, Esq., 37, Brown Street, Manchester. 

Fisher, Rev. George, Hornby, near Lancaster. 

Fletcher, Herbert, Esq., The Hollins, Bolton-le-Moors. 

Fletcher, James, Esq., Kearsley Vale House, Stoneclough, near Manchester. 

Fletcher, Thomas, Esq., Dunkenhalgh, near Accrington. 

Ford, John Rawlinson, Esq., 25, Albion Street, Leeds. 

Fowler, Rev. J. C, Ibstock, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire. 

Frame, James, Esq., Crawford, Abington, Lanarkshire. 

Eraser, James B., Esq., F.R.LB.A., 44, Park Square, Leeds. 

Eraser, Thomas R., Esq., 37, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 

Freeman, R. Knill, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., Bolton-le-Moors. 

Freeman, William Charles, Esq., District Bank, Leigh, Lancashire. 
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Frost, Herbert, Esq., 155, Upper Brook Street, Manchester. 
Fumiss, S., Esq., The Beeches, Didsbury. 

Gadd,.Geo. Wm., Esq., Regent Road Ironworks, Salford. 

Galloway, George, Esq., Ashton-upon-Ribble, Preston. 

Galloway, Henry, Esq., Manor Croft, Urmston. 

Garren, Rev. K D., M.A., Bollington Vicarage, near Altrincham. 

Gartside, Roger, Esq., Stalybridge. 

Gaskell, A. E., Esq., Old Trafford, Manchester. 

Gaskell, Josiah, Esq., Burgrave Lodge, Ashton-io-Makerfield, near Newton-le-Willows. 

Geden, John Mease, Esq., B.A., Sydney Chambers, 36 and 37, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 

Gerrard, Joseph, Esq., Solicitor, Acres Field, Bolton. 

Gillow, Joseph, Esq., Dudley House, Bowdon. 

Gingell, W. H., Esq., Femside, Wandsworth Common. 

GoUan, Mrs., Beck House, Giggleswick, Settle. 

Gorham, Rev. G. M., Vicar of Masham, Yorkshire. 

Gorton, Richard Hall, Esq., Gilda Brook, Eccles. 

Goy, James Dixon, Esq., L.D.S., R.C.S., 157, High Street, Lincoln. 

Gradwell, Rev. Monsignor, Claughton-on-Brock, Garstang. 

Grafton, F. W., Esq., M.P., Heysham Hall, Lancaster, and Hope Hall, Manchester. 

Grantham, John, Esq., 2, Rothsay Place, Old Trafford, Manchester. 

Gratrix, SamL, Esq., Alport Town, Manchester. 

Gray, Mr. Henry, Antiquarian and Topographical Bookseller, 25, Cathedral Yard, 

Manchester. Ten copies. 
Greenhalgh, John, Esq., 2, Union Street, Middleton. 
Greenwood, Charles, Esq., 26, Aked's Road, Halifax. 
Grundy, Alfred, Esq., Whitefield, near Manchester. 
Grundy, Harry, Esq., Femsholme, Bury, Lancashire. 
Grundy, Thomas Scholes, Esq., 14, Union Street, Bury, Lancashire. 
Guest, W. H., Esq., 78, Cross Street, Manchester. 
Guthrie, John, Esq., 61, High Street, Hawick, N.B. 

Hall, James, Esq., Willaston, Nantwich. 

Hall, John, Esq., The Grange, Hale, Cheshire. 

Hall, John Albert, Esq., Park Hill, Congleton. 

Hampson, J. Taylor, Esq., Ashton-under-Lyne. 

HargreaveJ, Lieut-Col. John, Maiden Erlegh, Reading. 

Harland, Wm. Dugdale, Esq., 25, Acomb Street, Manchester. 

Harlow, Robt. D., Esq., Heaton Norris, Stockport 

Harrowby, The Right Hon. the Earl of, Sandon Hall, Stone, Stafibrdshire. 
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Hartley, H. W., Esq., Fencegate, Burnley. 

Hartley, Job W., Esq., Westgate, Burnley. 

Hartley, W., Esq., Devonshire Street, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 

Hathomthwaite, Rev. Richard, Laurel Bank, Bowdon. 

Hawkins, Wm., Esq., Fountain Street, Manchester. 

Haworth-Booth, Lieut -Col. B. B., D.L., Hull Bank House, Hull. . 

Healey, Major Robert, The Hurstead, near Rochdale. 

Heap, Ralph, Jun., Esq., 2, Lulworth Road, Southport. 

Heginbottom, Thomas, Esq., 15, York Street, Manchester. 

Herford, Arthur Fenton, Esq., Macclesfield, Cheshire. 

Heys, Richard T., Esq., Wycliffe Villa, Cheadle Road, Stockport. 

Heywood, Arthur H., Esq., EUeray, Windermere. 

Heywood, Charles James, Esq., Chaseley, Pendleton. 

Heywood, Rev. Henry R., M.A, Moorfield, Swinton, near Manchester. 

Heywood, Oliver, Esq., Claremont, Manchester. 

Higginbottom, Walter, Esq., i, St. James Square, Manchester. 

Hilton, J. S., Esq., Cranboume Terrace, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Hilton, W. Hughes, Esq., Solicitor, Messrs. Sale, Seddon, Hilton, & Lord, Manchester. 

Hinde, Charles H., Esq., 7, Mount Street, Manchester. 

Holbrook, W. D., Esq., Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester. 

Holden, James P., Esq., Temple Bank, Cheetham, Manchester. 

Holden, Thos., Esq., Springfield, Bolton. 

Holland, Wm., Esq., The Elms, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 

Hollingdrake, C H., Esq., Albion House, Stalybridge. 

Hooper, Francis, Esq., Elmleigh, Beckenham. 

Hornby, Rev. Canon E. J., M.A., The Rectory, Bury, Lancashire. 

Horrox, Rev. J. Holt, M.A., Newchurch-in-Pendle Vicarage, Burnley. 

Howard, E. Carrington, Esq., Poynton Birches, near Stockport Two copies. 

Howard, Geo. Jas., Esq., M.P., Naworth Castle, Brampton, Cumberland. 

Howard, Dr. James, Altofts, Normanton, Yorkshire. 

Howell, Mr. E., Bookseller, 26 and 28, Church Street, Liverpool. 

Hulton, W. W. B., Esq., Hulton Park, Bolton-le-Moors. 

Hurst, James Henry, Esq., Lytham. 

Jackson, Hartley, Esq., Pickup Terrace, Burnley. 

Jackson, H. J., Esq., Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Johnson, Jabez, Esq., Kenyon Hall, near Manchester. 

Kay, George, Esq., Prestwich Park, Manchester. 

Kay, J. C, Esq., 7, Park Road, Eccles, near Manchester. 
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Kay, John D., Esq., Winsford Lodge, Winsford, Cheshire. 

Kay, J. Taylor, Esq., i8, Piatt Lane, Rnsholme. 

Kay, Richard, Esq., Harefield, Heywood. 

Kenyon, The Hon. Edward, Maesfen, Whitchurch, Shropshire. 

Kershaw, James, Esq., Holly House, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 

Knott, Henry R., Esq., Knutsford, Cheshire. 

Knott, John F., Esq., Staveleigh, Stalybridge. « 

Koch, Christian, Esq., Dukinfield. 

Krauss, John, Esq., Greenheys, Manchester. 

Langton, Mr. Robert, Wood Engraver, Albert Chambers, Manchester. 

Lee, Henry, Esq., M.P., Sedgley Park, Prestwich, Manchester. 

Lee, John, Esq., 48, Murray Street, Higher Broughton. 

Leech, Samuel, Esq., 6, Parkwood, Victoria Park, Manchester. 

Leedham, F. H., Esq., Bumage, Manchester. 

Lees, K B., Esq., Kelbarrow, Grasmere, Westmoreland. 

Lees, Samuel, Esq., Park Bridge, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Le Gallienne, Richard, Esq., Woodstock, Prenton Lane, Birkenhead. 

Legh, Chas. R. B., Esq., Adlington Hall, near Macclesfield. 

Leigh, Arthur G., Esq., F.A«S., Chorley, Lancashire. 

Leigh, James, Esq., Manor House, Stockport. Two copies. 

Leigh, John, Esq., Town Hall, Manchester. 

Ley, N. K, Esq., Prestwich, Manchester. 

Leycester, R., Esq., Toft, Knutsford. 

Library, Atkinson Free, Southport, per Thos. Newman, Esq., Librarian. 

Library, Blackburn Free, per D. Geddes, Esq., Librarian. 

Library, Bolton Public Free, per J. K. Waite, Esq., Librarian. 

Library, Boston Public, Mass., U.S.A. 

Library, Signet, Edinburgh, per T. G. Law, Esq., Librarian. 

Library, Harvard Collie, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

Library, Lancashire Independent College, Whalley Range, Manchester. 

Library, Leeds Public, per James Yates, Esq., Librarian. 

Library, Liverpool 

Library, Corporation of the City of London, Guildhall, E.C, per W. H. Overall, Esq., Librarian. 

Library, Manchester Athenaeum. 

Library, Portico, Manchester. 

Library, Manchester Public Free, per C. W. Sutton, Esq., Librarian. 

Library, Manchester Union Club. 

Library, Oldham Equitable Co-operative Society, Green Acres Hill. 

Library, Rochdale Free, per George Hanson, Esq., Librarian. 
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Library, Salford Free, Peel Park, per John Plant, Esq., F.G.S. 

Library, Stockport Free. 

Lingard-Monk, James Boughey Monk, Esq., Belmore, Craneswater Park, Southsea. 

Lingard-Monk, Richard Boughey Monk, Esq., Fulshaw Hall, Wilmslow. 

Lingard, Thomas Dewhurst, Esq., Lime Grove, Manchester. 

Littlewood, James, Esq., Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Long, J. F., Esq., (Seat Ancoats Street, Manchester. 

Lord, Henry, Esq., 42, John Dalton Street, Manchester. 

Lowcock, John, Esq., Carlton House, Broughton Park, Manchester. 

Lowe, J. W., Esq., The Ridge, Chapel-en-le-Frith. 

Lupton, Mr. Arthur, Bookseller, 28, Manchester Road, Burnley, 

Lupton, Mr. Joseph Townend, Bookseller, 28, Manchester Road, Burnley. 



Maclure, Rev. Canon Edward Craig, M.A. (Rural Dean), The Vicarage, Rochdale. 

McClure, Lieut.-Col. John, Norris Bank House, Stockport. 

McQuhae, Wm , Esq., 5, Milton Terrace, Stamford Street, Manchester. 

Macrae, Geo. W., Esq., Beechfield, Hartford, Cheshire. 

Maddock, J. W., Esq., Queen's Chambers, Manchester. 

March, Henry Colley, Esq., M.D. Lond., Rochdale. 

Marsden, Saml., Esq., Carlton Villa, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Marsh) Richard S., Esq., Vicarage Square, Leigh. 

Marshall, Rev. W., B A., Rector of St Paul's, Manchester. 

Marshall, Wm., Esq., ThornclifTe, Dukinfield 

Marsland, Wm., Esq., Baguley Hall, near Manchester. 

Marson, James, Esq., Hill Cliff, near Warrington. 

Martin, Joseph S., Esq., Park Villas, Prestwich, Manchester. 

Meredith, Charles, Esq., Sea. Field, South Shore, Blackpool. 

Middleton, John, Esq., Westliolme, Cheltenham. 

Milne-Redhead, R., Esq., F.L.S., Springfield, Seedley, Manchester. Two copies. 

Milner, Edward, Esq., Springfield, Warrington. 

Moir, George, Esq., Stoneywood, Victoria Park, Manchester. 

Moorhouse, Christopher, Esq., Kersal, Manchester. 

Moorhouse, Frederick, Esq , Kingston Mount, Didsbury. 

Morris, I. H., Esq., Eccles, near Manchester. 

Moseley, Charles, Esq., Victoria Park, Manchester. 

Mosley, Sam, Esq., A.C.A., 104, King Street, Manchester. 

Muirhead, Thomas, Jua, Esq., 60, King Street, Manchester. 

Murgatroyd, J., Esq., F.R.I.B.A., 23, Strutt Street, Manchester. 

Myers, Henry, Esq., West Road, Congleton, Cheshire. 
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Napier, George W., Esq., Merchistown, Alderley Edge. 

Naunton, Walter W., Esq., 26, St. John's Hill, Shrewsbury. 

Needham, James, Esq., 59, Adswood Lane, Stockport. 

Neill, Robert, Esq., Midfield, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 

Nevill, Charles H., Esq., Bramhall Hall, Cheshire. 

Newton, John A., Esq., Fox Hill, Stalybridge. 

Nicholson, J. Holme, Esq., M.A., Owens College, Manchester. 

Nicholson, J. O., Esq., Upton Mount, Macclesfield. 

Nicholson Institute, The, Leek, Staffordshire, per J. O. Nicholson, Esq., Macclesfield. 

Nixon, Edward, Esq., Methley, near Leeds. 

Norbury, John, Esq., 32, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 

Norris, John, Esq., 13, Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 

Ogilvy, Thomas, Esq., Rufford Old Hall, Ormskirk. 

Oldham, Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of, per Abraham Nicholson, Esq., Assistant Town 

Clerk, Town Hall, Oldham. 
Ormerod, Henry Mere, Esq., 5, Clarence Street, Manchester. 

Paley, Edward G., Esq., Lancaster. 

Parker, Rev. Canon A. Townley, M.A., Royle, Burnley. 

Parker, Capt. J. W. R., 2nd Battalion, The P. W. O. Yorkshire Regiment, The Curragh Camp, 

Co. Kildare. 
Parlane, James, Esq., Rusholme, Manchester. 
Patchett, W. A., Esq., Shaw, near Oldham. 

PauU, H. J., Esq., F.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., i, St. Peter's Square, Manchester. 
Paulton, Mrs., Boughton Hall, Woking, Surrey. 
Peacock, Richard, Esq., Gorton Hall, Manchester. 
Pearse, Mr. Percival, Bookseller, Warrington. 

Pearson, J. L., Esq., R.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 13, Mansfield Street, London, W. 
Pearson, Thos., Esq., Golborne Park, Lancashire. 
Pearson, Thos. H., Esq., Golborne Park, Lancashire. 
Pemberton, Richard Lawrence, Esq., Hawthorne Tower, Seaham Harbour. 
Peters, Rev. T. Abbott, St John's College, Grimsargh, near Preston. 
Philips, W. Morton, Esq., 35, Church Street, Manchester. 
Phythian, Joseph, Esq., Temple House, Cheefcham, Manchester. 
Pilkington, James, Esq., Swinithwaite Hall, Bedale, Yorkshire. 
Pilkington, Lieut.-CoL John, Sandown Park, Wavertree, Liverpool. 
Pimlott, John, Esq., Barlow Lane, Levenshulme, Manchester. 
Pinnock, Harris N., Esq., Hohnesley, Preston New Road, Blackburn. 
Pitcher, W. N., Esq., 57, Lord Street, Cheetham, Manchester. 
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Piatt, Mr. R., Bookseller, 2, Standishgate, Wigan. 

Pocklington, Rev. J. N., M.A, St MichaeFs Rectory, Hulme, Manchester. 

PoUitt, J. S., Esq , Birch Villa, Albert Grove, Longsight, Manchester. 

Pollitt, W., Esq., M. S. & L. Railway, Manchester. 

Poole, Chas. Henrv. Esq., Weston Hall, Rugby. 

Pooley, C. J., Esq., Knutsford. 

Pooley, Frank, Esq., Clarence Lodge, Liscard, Cheshire. 

Preston, Thomas, Esq., Manchester Road, Burnley. 

Price, Mark, Esq., 3, Queen's Terrace, Chester Road, Manchester. 

Pulleine, Mrs. Annie C, Clifton Castle, Bedale. 

RadclifTe, Alexander N., Esq., Ordsal, Cobham. 

RadcliiTe, Charles Henry, Esq., Salisbury, Wilts. 

RadclifTe, Francis R. Y., Esq., All Souls' College, Oxford. 

Radclifie, Richard Duncan, Esq., M.A., Darley, West Derby. 

RadclifTe, W., Esq., Holly Lea, Rochdale. 

Radford, Wm., Esq., M.I.CK, i. Princess Street, Manchester. 

Railton, James, Esq., Roselands, Fallowfield, Manchester. 

Rathbone, Theodore, Esq., Backwood, Neston, Cheshire. 

Reynolds, Rev. G. W., M.A., St Mark's Rectory, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 

Richardson, H. M., Esq., Hilton Park, Prestwich. 

Richmond, F., Esq., Green Bank, Colne. 

Richmond, James, Esq., Moseley House, Burnley. 

Rider, S., Esq., Leek, Staffordshire. 

Ridgway, Col. A., Sheplegh Court, Blackawton, Devoa 

Rigby, Saml., Esq., Fern Bank, Liverpool Road, Chester. 

Roberts, Rev. C. P., M.A., Peel Vicarage, Little Hulton. 

Robinson, Benjamin, Esq., Zurich Villa, Pendleton. 

Robinson, James, Esq., Ellel Cottage, near Lancaster. 

Rogers, Rev. Wm. Henry, D.D., Heaton Chapel Rectory, Stockport. 

Roscoe, James, Esq., Peel Hall Collieries, Little Hulton. 

Roscoe, James, Jun., Esq., Dacre Street, Oldham. 

Rose, Josiah, Esq., Leigh, Lancashire. 

Ross, Edward, Esq., Marple, Cheshire. 

Rothwell, Chas., Esq., M.D., Chorley New Road, Bolton. 

Roundell, C. S., Esq., M.P., Oeborne, Fernhurst, Haslemere. 

Rowbotham, G. H., Esq., 10, Langworthy Road, Weaste. 

Royds, Rev. C. Twemlow, M.A., Heysham Rectory, near Lancaster. 

Roylance, E. W., Esq., Brookfield, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 

Royle & Bennett, Messrs., 1 7, Cooper Street, Manchester. 
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Ruskin, John, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., St. Geoige's Museum, Walkley, Sheffield. 

Russell, Rev. Edward J., St. James' Vicarage, Hey wood. 

Rylands, Thoa Glazebrook, Esq., F.S.A., Highfields, Thelwall, near Warrington. 

Rylands, W. H., Esq., F.S.A., 64, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 

Rymer, Thos., Esq., Wilton Polygon, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 

St Aubyn, J. R, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., Lamb Building, Temple, London. 

Sale, Edward, Esq., Heskin Hall, near Chorley. 

Scholfield, Geo., Esq., Oaklands, Greenfield, near Oldham. 

Scholfield, Gea T., Esq., Park Hill, Stalybridge. 

Schunck, J. E., Esq., Wicken Hall, Rochdale. 

Scott, C. P., Esq., The Firs, Fallo¥rfield, Manchester. •• 

Selby, A., Esq., Leigh, Lancashire. 

Shann, T. T., Esq., The Hollies, Heaton Moor. 

Shaw, Giles, Esq., 72, Manchester Street, Oldham. ' 

Shaw, James, Esq., 95, Brookshaw Terrace, Bury. 

Shuttleworth, John, Esq., Manchester and Salford Bank, Mosley Street, Manchester. 

Sidebotham, Joseph, Esq., F.R.A.S., F.L.S., F.S.A., Erlesdene, Bowdon. 

Simpkin, Edmund, Esq., 9, Spring Street, Bury, Lancashire. 

Simpson, George, Esq., Yeardsley, Victoria Park, Manchester. 

Skillicome, W. Nash, Esq., 9, Queen's Parade, Cheltenham. 

Slack, Mrs. E., White Hall, Chinley, near Chapd-en-le-Frith. 

Slark, Messrs. J. & A., Booksellers, 41, Fishergate, Preston. Two copies. 

Smith, Hubert, Esq., St. Leonards, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 

Smith, John T., Esq., Tatton Dale, Knutsford. 

Smith, Joseph, Esq., 63, Legh Street, Warrington. 

Smith, J. J., Esq., 62, King Street, Manchester. 

Sotheran, Messrs. H. and Co., Booksellers, 49, Cross Street, Manchester. Three copies. 

Spencer, Eli, Esq., The Knoll, Fulshaw Park, Wilmslow. 

Stanning, Rev. J. H., M.A., Leigh Vicarage, Leigh, Lancashire. 

Stevens, Edward, Esq., Alderley Edge. 

Stevens, James, Esq., F.RI.B.A., Lime Tree House, Macclesfield. 

Stone, R., Esq., Newton-le-Willows. 

Stones, Rev. G. B., M.A., The Vicarage, Garstang. 

Sutcliife, Fred, Esq., Bank Terrace, Bacup. 

SutclLBTe, James, Esq., Manchester Road, Burnley. 

Sutton, Mr. R. H., Bookseller, 130, Portland Street, Manchester. Three copies. 

Swindells, G. H., Esq., Oak Villa, Heaton Moor, near Stockport. 

Swindells, T., Esq., Oak Villa, Heaton Moor, near Stockport. 

Sykes, Thos. Hardcastle, Esq., Cheadle. 
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Tatham, John, Esq., Rochdale. 

Tattersall, Edmund, Esq., Albert Gate, London. 

Tatton, Thos. Egerton, Esq., Cefn-y-Vem, Ruabon, North Wales. 

Tatton, T. W., Esq., Wythenshawe, Northenden. 

Taylor, E. J., Esq., F.S.A. Newc, Bishopwearmouth, Co. Durham. 

Taylor, Geo. B., Esq., Greenacres, Oldham. 

Taylor, Henry, Esq., 8, John Dalton Street, Manchester. 

Taylor, Henry E., Esq., The Hermitage, Whickham. 

Taylor, Rev. Isaac, M.A., LL.D., Settrington Rectory, York. 

Taylor, John Leigh, Esq., Oakleigh, Bolton-le-Moors. 

Taylor, Joseph, Esq., Lloyd Street, Greenheys, Manchester. 

Taylor, J. R., Esq., 15, Brazenose Street, Manchester. 

Taylor, Medland, Esq., 2, St. Anne's Churchyard, Manchester. 

Taylor, S. Leigh, Esq., Birklands, South port. 

Taylor, Wm., Esq., Westbourne, Bolton. 

Taylor, W. W., Esq., Bushel Place, Preston. 

Tempest, Mrs. Arthur, Coleby Hall, Lincoln. 

Thompson, Jas., Esq., Hollin Bank Mill, Blackburn. 

Thompson, John, Esq., Long Preston, Leeds. 

Thompson, Joseph, Esq., Riversdale, Wilmslow. 

Thomley, John, Esq., Flowery Field, Hyde. 

Thornton, J S., Eisq., B.A. Lond, Victoria Park, Manchester. 

Thorp, J. Walter H., Esq., Macclesfield, Cheshire. 

Threlfall, Mrs., Edenfield, Lytham, Lancashire. 

Titmas, Saml., Esq., Heywood Street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

Tonge, Rev. Canon Richard, M.A., Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

Tootal-Broadhurst, H., Esq., Wood Hill, Prestwich. 

Toulmin, George, Esq., 9, Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 
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PART I. 

GENERAL FEATURES OF PALATINE HOUSE ARCHITECTURE. 



Chapter I. 

NATURE OF THE SITES. 

CHARACTERISTIC feature, common to the three Counties 

Palatine, Durham, Lancaster, and Chester, is the defensive 

nature of the sites of the Old Houses. In many cases 

the cause is to be sought in the prevalence of border 

warfare, with which the Counties Palatine had to contend, the raids of 

the Scots and Welsh not ceasing before the Tudor age. Then again 

the Wars of the Roses, and the troubles of the Cromwellian time, would 

keep alive the old traditions of the necessity of defence. It was only at 

the beginning of the eighteenth century that these defensive precautions 

were rendered needless by the increase of general security in the country, 

and by the suppression of the bands of lawless marauders, which for so 

long had roamed over this hitherto sparsely peopled district. 

Picturesque as these Old Halls are, standing by water's edge or 
on hill side, yet the influences of sunny aspect, beautiful prospect, or fine 
situation must have weighed less with our ancestors in their choice of 
sites, than the stern necessity of keeping their known and unknown foes 
at bay. It must not, however, be fot^otten that the undrained and marshy 
nature of much of the uncultivated land in these districts may have supplied 
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an additional motive for building on high ground. The sites of the 
Old Halls of Lancashire and Cheshire, indeed, form no exception to the 
general rule which prevailed before the era of modern civilization ; for 
most of the ancient towns of England, and indeed of Europe, had their 
origin from a clearing of the primaeval forest, at a river junction, or other 
naturally fortified site, the settler building his Castle or Hall and Church, 
followed by the clustering houses of his servants and retainers. The choice 
of a site in proximity to a river was no doubt not merely for defensive 
purposes, but also for water supply ; and not infrequently, owing to the bad 
condition or absence of roads, such a choice was dictated by the need of 
obtaining a water-way for the carriage of building materials, and the supply 
of provisions. A glance at the Map (Plate V.) will show how remarkably 
the general predilection for positions adjacent to rivers was exemplified 
in the case of the Old Halls of Manchester ; for Ordsall Hall, Hulme 
Hall, Aldport Lodge, Garratt Hall, Ancoats Hall, Strangeways Hall, 
and the Old Baron's Hall of the Gresleys, were thus situated ; and even 
Agecroft Hall may be added to the list of those which were built near the 
banks of the Irwell, the Medlock, or the Irk. Other good illustrations 
may be found in the valley of the Tame, where some of the still existing 
Old Halls were built on the steep banks of this river, and others within 
easy reach of the water. Stayley Hall is a case in point, and Castle Hill 
in Stayleybridge is not likely to be a fanciful name. Further examples are 
the Old Manor House in Ashton-under-Lyne, which had originally a steep 
descent to the river ; Hyde Hall in the town of Hyde, which stood on the 
river's brow on the Cheshire side of the water ; Harden Hall, Hyde Hall, 
Lancashire, and Port wood Hall ; and that remarkable stronghold in 
Stockport called Castle Hill, at the junction of the rivers Tame and 
Mersey. 

The chief varieties of defensive sites are exemplified on Plate L 
grouped under three heads : — 

L Naturally defensive sites. 
n. Positions naturally defensible improved by art. 
HL Sites made defensive by art alone. 
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These three groups of course admit of numerous subdivisions ; for 
instance, we have {a) the cliff site ; {b) the cliff and river site ; {c) the cliff, 
river, and moat site. We have also (d) the river encircling flat land, and 
{e) the river encircling a hill. There are also many varieties of the river 
junction site, and so on with the others. 

I. Instances of Naturally Defensive Sites occur at Marple Hall, 
Hall-i'th*-Wood, and Little Bolton Hall, where the houses are on the edge 
of a steep river brow. 

Agecroft Hall affords an instance of the cliff site with low-lying land at 
the base of the cliff. 

Hoghton Tower is on the top of a lofty natural plateau. The site of 
Stay ley Hall is similarly defensive, though on a smaller scale. 

Tabley Old Hall is a good example of island buildings. 

Royle Hall, and the Old Baron's Hall, Manchester, well illustrate the 
river junction site. 

H. Positions Naturally Defensible, Improved by Art. 

Smithells Hall is a good instance of this type of site. The house 
stands on the edge of a brow overlooking a stream, and was additionally 
fortified by a moat. Harden Hall, near Stockport, and Osbaldeston Hall, 
on the Ribble, afford similar examples. 

III. Sites made Defensive by Art alone. 

I nstances of such purely artificial means of defence by moats are to be 
found at Clayton Hall, Wardley Hall, Ordsall Hall, Samlesbury Hall, 
Speke Hall, Peele Hall, and Moreton Hall ; indeed, the examples of this 
form of defence, to be found in the great plain of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
are too numerous to catalogue. 

Folds. — The word ** Fold," which is occasionally to be found on the 
ordnance maps, represents a collection of small farm houses, or cottages, 
grouped together for mutual defence. 

These little strongholds are usually in the hilly districts of East Cheshire 
agd Lancashire, and frequently contain interesting specimens of ancient 
domestic architecture. 
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A characteristic example is given on Plate XXIV. from "Old House 
Fold," Romiley, Cheshire,* where the lowness of the side walls has given 
rise to the picturesque feature of gabled dormer windows. 

* Mr. R. Wood, descriUng Tetlow Fold in the MancfusUr City News^ 4th November, 1882, says :— ** As 
no one has thought proper to reply to this qnery, I will yenture to give you the little information I possess on the 

subject The Tetlow Fold property, which consisted of three fiurms and farm buildings and 

altogether about nine or ten houses, was at that time held on lease by a Mr. Scholes, and was purchased by him 
and afterwards laid out in streets and built upon. When I first knew it there were two sides of the fold still 
standing, consisting of low thatched houses and stables. How it obtained the name of Tetlow Fold I cannot say, 
but probably from some influential person of that name who had long resided there. I remember another fold on 
the Crumpsall side of Cheetham Hill, which changed its name in my time, after being in the possession of the late 
Mr. Thomas Fielden for thirty or forty years. It was called Fielden's Fold. It appears to me that in early and 
unsettled times the severity of the forest laws drove many people into the woods and caves for fear of felling into 
the hands of the authorities ; and, when they weie disappointed of game or other provisions, they sallied out at 
night and took the nearest cattle they could find. This caused the farmers to combine for mutual protection and 
settle on central places for public folds. Around these folds they built their houses and fium buildings, so as to 
enclose them on every side, with the exception of a large doorway for access and exit These buildings all faced 
inwards, and originally there were no back-doors, so that when the cattle were shut in at nights and a good dog 
left to watch, the inhabitants of the houses considered themselves tolerably safe. But if the marauders considered 
themselves strong enough to venture on a night attack, the farmers and their sons and servants and labourers 
would muster up twenty or thirty men, all trained to the use of the bow and quarterstafl^ and it would take a 
much stronger force to drive them out of their den. Times now are happily altered. Folds are much more 
open, and only protected from strong winds and heavy rains. Yet there have been a few of the old kind existing 
in my time in nearly their original perfection." 



Chapter II. 



TYPES OF PLAN. 

HE principal varieties or types of plan to be found in the 
Old Halls of Lancashire and Cheshire are shown on 
Plate II. 

No. I. Type of Plan represents the small manor-house of the early 
Gothic period, consisting of a central "great hall," with the usual hall 
arrangements of mediaeval times, more or less developed ; high table, 
canopy and bay, large fireplace, screens, passage, porch, and minstrels' 
gallery. At the high table end of the great hall are the parlours; at the 
other end are the kitchen offices.* 

This type of plan may be taken as the parent or germ from which 
the other types were developed. 

No. 11. Type of Plan represents the farm-house or small manor- 
house of the Elizabethan and Jacobean period, when a change in the habits 
of life had taken place, and the great hall remained as a survival, being 
used more as an entrance hall than for the meals in common of master and 
servants. The classical love of symmetry here asserted itself, and the 
porch was placed in the middle of the block ; the plan of the house thus 
assuming the form of the letter UJ, supposed to have been intended as a 



* See comporatiTC plam of great halls, Plates III. and IV. 
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compliment to Queen Elizabeth. The high table, bay, and screens, being 
at this epoch useless features, there was no practical reason why the porch 
should not be thus transposed. (See Barcroft Hall, Plate IV.) 

No. III. Type of Plan n is an early development of No. I. type, 
being a common form for the more important manor-houses of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, in which provision is made for the chapel, and 
largely-increased space obtained for the family and guests, and for retainers. 
Stabling and farm buildings sometimes complete the quadrangle. 

No. IV. Type of Plan also belongs to a similar epoch, and from its 
irregular shape may be a survival of the castle type, where the living rooms 
were ranged within the wandering lines of the Bailey walls, following the 
natural lines of easiest defence. It will be seen that a gate-house completes 
the fourth side of the quadrangle. (Example, Wardley Hall, Plate XIV.) 

No. V. Type of Plan T is of such frequent occurrence that, though 
it is chiefly a truncation of No. III., it may not be improperly called a 
**type." It had its origin during the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods, 
when, owing to the abandonment of the custom of dining in the common 
hall, to a diminished retinue, and perhaps to dilapidations in the structure, 
the family, or the servants' wing, as the case might be, was pulled down, 
and the other wing rearranged for the accommodation of the whole establish- 
ment. 

At Adlington Hall (Plate XXIX.), the disuse of the great hall for 
meals has caused an inconvenient length of service between dining-room 
and kitchens. 

At Smithells Hall, the ancient family wing, for this cause, has been 
abandoned almost to decay, the inmates having removed to apartments in 
contiguity to the old kitchens ; and this is the nature of the change which 
took place at Ordsall. (See Plate XIII.) 

At Samlesbury Hall, on the contrary, the servants' wing was abandoned 
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and pulled down, and the kitchen and servants transferred to the family 
wing of the building. 

No. VI. Type of Plan n is of sixteenth century date, representing 
the large manor-house, built in more stately* and symmetrical style than 
any of the preceding, and following the palatial type, which during the 
Renaissance established itself in many parts of Europe. Speke Hall 
(Plate XXVI.) is a good example. 

We thus see that during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
quadrangular form of plan was generally adopted for large buildings in 
Lancashire and Cheshire, as well as in the rest of England, and, with some 
modification, it has continued to the present day as a useful type for certain 
classes of buildings. It should be mentioned that with few exceptions these 
old houses were only two stories in height. 

Whitaker, in his ** History of Whalley," writes as follows on the origin 
of the quadrangular form of building : — 

Then, the quadrangular mode of building, with apartments opening inwards, was, of all 
others, best adapted both to security and to sequestration ; and, for one or other of these 
reasons, it was common to the villas of the Greeks and Romans ; perhaps to temples, with their 
appendages, to the oriaital Kanes, to the castles and greater manor-houses of our English 
ancestors, to colleges, hospitals, and monasteries. But, as monastic institutions had their 
origin in the east, it may be presumed that the first hint, not indeed of the general form, but 
of that peculiar disposition of apartments which prevails so generally in this species of building 
among ourselves, was ultimately brought from thence, yet varied in such particulars as difference 

of climate and the consequent necessity of a change of habits seemed to indicate 

The villas of the Greeks and Romans were certainly quadrangular, and had frequently noble 
colonnades, resembling cloisters, which surrounded them within. 

As in the case of so many of our Cathedrals, the frequent alterations and 
rebuilding render it impossible to assign one particular date to the structure, 
so it is with the Old Halls of the Counties Palatine ; and much wariness 
is needed to detect where old materials have been built into a newer 
structure, so as not to be misled as to the period of erection. The 
Table of Architectural Periods (page ii) affords an indication of the range 
c 
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of dates with which we have to do ; pord<nis oi 2l few Old Halls, as Tabley, 
Smithellsy and Baguley, taking us back as far as the b^[inning of the 
fourteenth century, or even earlier, whilst our limit in the other direction 
may be fixed at the end oi the Jacobean epoch. In dealing with the 
question of dates it has to b^remembered that the progress of architectural 
art was slow in making itself fdt and seen in these wfld districts ; as, for 
example, in the remote and hilly parts of North-East Lancashire, a 
thoroughly Gothic spirit is often seen in the domestic architecture even of 
the late Jacobean time. The gradual changes moreover in plan, which arose 
in consequence of altered habits of life, and from other causes, and which 
continued as a slow natural development until the break-up of historical 
sequence during the Georgian epoch, demand, perhaps, greater attention 
than the subject has yet received. 
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THE CHIEF APARTMENTS. 



N the larger houses, the principal apartments are : — The great 
and smaller halls,, and kitchens ; the withdrawing-room, the 
dancing-room, and bedrooms ; the domestic chapel and priest's 
room ; the gate-house ; the servants' apartments and cellars ; 

and, in certain districts, the "hiding-place," or secret room, may jdmost be 

added to this list. 

The Great Hall. 

When it was the custom for the lord and his retainers to dine t(^ether 
in patriarchal fashion, the first necessity was a large apartment suited for 
such meals. • 

These spacious halls*are therefore chiefly to be noticed in the older 
houses, and reached their perfection during the fifteenth century. They 
are characterised by fine open-timbered and steeply-pitched roofs, ranging 
in height with the adjoining two-storied buildings. 

Instances occur at Moreton Hall, Baguley Hall, Tabley Hall, Adlington 
Hall, the Rectory at Gawsworth, Smithells Hall, Denton Hall, Ruffbrd 
Hall, Mytton Hall, Samlesbury Hall, Wardley Hall, Ordsall Hall, and . 
Little Bolton Hall.* 

During the Elizabethan period came new habits of life. The apart- 



■ In Dwcnt's " Burnt Njil" nn Icelandic great hall of the tenth century is described and illustrated. 
Many of the arrangements are curiously siniilai lo the eaclier great bolts of Lancashire and CheshiTC. 
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ments increased in number, the custom of dining in the common hall became 
less general, and consequently its importance declined ; it was, henceforth, as a 
rule, of smaller size, and the open-timbered roof was replaced by a flat ceiling 
with rooms above it.* In great houses, however, this apartment was still suffi- 
ciently lofty to allow of a gallery for musicians, as we see at Hoghton Tower 
and Speke Hall. On Plates III. and IV. are given plans of the great 
halls belonging to twelve of the most interesting old houses of the Counties 
Palatine. They are drawn to the same scale for purpose of comparison. 

High Table, Canopy, and Dais. — In the earlier halls the high table 
was invariably placed at the end of the apartment, frequently on a dais or 
step, and surmounted by a canopy. Fine canopies are still preserved at 
Rufibrd and Adlington Halls, and traces exist at Smithells Hall, Denton 
Hall, and Samlesbury Hall. Occasionally the high table was set back in a 
canopied recess, as in the last instance. (Plates XVII. and XXIV.) The 
canopy gave dignity and importance to the high table, though its origin was 
doubtless due to the necessity of keeping the draughts from the heads of 
the lord and his guests in the large and imperfectly warmed apartment. 

When low ceilings became the fashion, the canopy naturally disappeared. 
A cramped Jacobean canopy, however, exists at Speke Hall. 

The high table was generally long and narrow, and of a height which 
would be considered unusual in our own times. In some later examples we 
find it placed at one side of the apartment, as at Barcroft Hall and Kenyon 
Peel Hall. In the Jacobean period it was often richly carved. The high 
table seat was often merely a solid plank of oak, fixed to the wall under 
the canopy ; it was not more than about eleven inches in width and two feet 
high. (Examples, at RufTord and Denton Halls.) 

Low Table. — The low table consisted of boards and trestles arranged 
in one or two rows, according to the number of retainers, at right angles to 
the high table, as in the College halls at Oxford and Cambridge. 



* In many cases the ancient great hall with open-timbered roof was in later times cut up by the insertion of 
bedroom floors ; as at Denton Hall, Wardley Hall, and Moreton Hall, though in the latter case this floor has 
since been removed. 
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Musicians' Gallery, Screens, and Passage. — In the earlier great 
halls in Lancashire and Cheshire, there was originally no musicians' gallery. 
This was the case at Rufford, Adlington, Baguley, Samlesbury, and 
Smithells, and perhaps at Mytton. The "passage" between hall and 
kitchens was divided from the great hall by a wooden partition, in the 
middle of which was an opening like a chancel arch, flanked on each side by 
a massive post formed of the trunk of a tree. The passage would therefore 
be partially in sight of the lord and lady and their principal guests, and 
the lower end of the hall must have been very draughty. 

On Plate XVIII. are examples of magnificent carved oak standard 
screens, which were placed in the opening at the bottom of the great hall, 
and partially concealed the servants during their work of serving. The 
screens at Chetham's Hospital, Manchester, are of a somewhat similar 
character, though much less refined in detail. 

The musicians' galleries were often added in the Elizabethan or Jacobean 
period, and were almost universally constructed over the passage between 
hall and kitchen, and at the end of the apartment opposite to that occupied 
by the high table, so that the musicians would readily be seen and heard by 
the lord and lady, and their guests, while seated under their canopy of 
state. That these galleries form no part of the original plan is evident 
from the fact that the posts on each side of the opening previously described 
have in many cases been cut into, and mutilated in order to make room 
for them. 

In the great halls with open-timbered roofs, minstrels' galleries exist 
at Adlington Hall, Tabley Hall, Mytton Hall, Smithells Hall, and Denton 
Hall. Of musicians' galleries in halls with flat ceilings we find instances 
at Hoghton Tower, Barcroft Hall, Gawthorpe Hall, Speke Hall, Harden 
Hall, and others. The little room .over the porch, from its contiguous 
position, readily served as the musicians* dressing or waiting room. 

In the great variety of arrangements of screens and minstrels' galleries, 
we have to note the progress of refinement and comfort ; for in the earlier 
examples the wild draughts from the open doors without porches at the 
lower end of the hall must have been intolerable to the occupants of the 
bottom seats of the **low" tables. Thus, in the earlier examples, as at 
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Baguley Hall, the speeres or lofty side-screens are pierced, but at Ordsall 
Hall they are filled in and boarded. (See Plate XXXI.) Then came the 
minstrels' gallery, inserted between the speeres, and the space below filled 
in so as to form an inner porch or lobby; and in later examples, as at 
Hoghton Tower and Gawthorpe, the minstrels' gallery and inner porch 
were not built as an afterthought, but were evidently part of the original 
design. 

Bay Window. — The bay windows of the great hall were variously 
placed, either at the ends of the high table, as at Speke Hall, Harden Hall, 
and Denton Hall ; or slightly in advance of it, as at Samlesbury Hall, 
Hoghton Tower, and Chetham's Hospital. (See Plates HI. and IV.) These 
bays were sometimes square on plan, as at Harden and Adlington Halls; 
or octagonal, as at Speke Hall and Hoghton Tower ; or polygonal, as at 
Samlesbury Hall. The principal use of the bays was for the display of 
plate, but in many cases they no doubt served as a ladies* bower. Occasionally 
they had a small separate fireplace, as at Speke and Harden Halls, and 
sometimes they were two-storied, as at Adlington Hall. In the earlier 
quadrangular houses, as instanced by Rufford and Samlesbury Halls, a bay 
window is placed at one end only of the high table, and, doubtless for 
defensive reasons, on the side next the court yard. The side windows of 
the earlier great halls were usually kept high up in the wall, their sills 
being often as much as seven or eight feet above the floor, but the window 
sills of the bay were often quite low, that is to say, not more than two 
feet above the floor. The effect artistically of these high windows, as 
seen from the inside, is very good, as the shadows are cast in the right 
places. In later times — ^we find examples at Hoghton Tower and Harden 
Hall — bay windows were symmetrically placed at each end of the high table. 
In the smaller houses one bay window is the rule. 

Fireplace, or Ingle-nook. — A characteristic feature of many of the 
great halls is the enormous size of their fireplaces, or ingle-nooks. When, 
however, we take into consideration the use of wood fuel and the magnitude 
of the draughty apartment which had to be warmed, there is no great reason 
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for surprise. In cold weather, indeed, the largest pile of burning logs would 
hardly raise the temperature to a comfortable pitch, and the seats within the 
ingle were doubtless in great demand. In later times, when coal began to 
be used, the great fireplace was not unfrequently in part built up, and a fine 
carved chimney-piece inserted. Tabley Old Hall affords an instance of 
this change. In some early great halls, as at Baguley, there is no evidence 
of either fireplace or louvre ; though the contiguous smaller hall or lord's 
chamber often contains a large ingle-nook. But these earlier great halls 
were doubtless built with such steeply-pitched and lofty roofs to afford space 
for the smoke from the central fire or brazier, with the minimum of 
annoyance to the occupants of the apartment. 

Then came the invention of the louvre, and with it a flatter pitch of roof, 
as the smoke would then so easily find an exit. At Smithells Hall, Denton 
Hall, and the Chetham Hospital, which are now without louvres, is to be 
seen a strengthening of the central part of the roof of the great hall, which 
can hardly have been for any other purpose than as an afterthought to carry 
this huge ventilator. A further step in the direction of comfort and refine- 
ment was the insertion of the ingle-nook and chimney, of which a good 
instance OGcurs at Rufford, where the whole of the weather side of the hall 
was re-built at the same time in stone instead of timber. In most instances 
when the fireplace was introduced, the louvre, as a draughty apparatus, 
was removed, but at Rufford it still exists. 

In the Tudor period these improvements were incorporated in the 
scheme of new houses, and the fireplace and chimney, as a matter of course, 
formed part of the original design. The hall fireplace in mediaeval buildings 
was usually put at the side of the room ; though at Speke and Denton Halls 
we find it at the end opposite to the high table, thus cramping the musicians* 
gallery and the exit to the kitchens. In these examples, however, the fire- 
place formed no part of the original design, having been a subsequent 
addition. 

Porch. — The great hall is entered from the quadrangle through the 
principal porch, which is almost invariably placed at the end of " the passage," 
under the musicians* gallery. This porch is frequently carried up to the 
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top of the building, making an imposing architectural feature, as at Adlington 
Hall, Moreton Hall, etc. The access to the little room thus formed over 
it was from the minstrels' gallery. Occasionally a second porch is to be 
found at the opposite end of " the passage." The lintels, or door heads of 
the principal porches, not infrequently bear boldly carved inscriptions, as at 
Adlington Hall and the Rectory at Gaws worth. 

Buttery Doors and Kitchens. — Symmetrically arranged doors in 
"the passage" beneath the minstrels' gallery lead to the kitchens and 
butteries. These doorways are either coupled, or more often consist of a 
triple arcade, as at Baguley and Smithells Halls. The door-heads on the 
side towards the hall are sometimes elaborately carved, as in the beautiful 
example at Rufford Hall (see Plate XXX.). Buttery hatches, almost 
invariably found in the halls at Oxford and Cambridge, are not of frequent 
occurrence in Lancashire and Cheshire. Instances, however, exist at 
Tabley Old HalJ, Kenyon Peel Hall, and Hoghton Tower. 



SIZES OF GREAT HALLS WITH OPEN-TIMBERED ROOFS. 
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SIZES OF GREAT HALLS WITH FLAT CEILINGS. 
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The Smaller Hall and Withdrawing-Room. 

■ 

The smaller hall and withdrawing-room were usually reached by doors 
leading off from the high table, as at Samlesbury, Rufford, and Smithells 
Halls, and Hoghton Tower. The withdrawing-room, however, in the 
Elizabethan period was often placed oyer the great hall, as at Bramhall and 
Wythenshawe Halls, following its lines on plan, with an occasional oriel 
added. 



The Domestic Chapel and Priest's Room. 

It is, at first sight, surprising to find how many domestic chapels at one 
time existed in this district. There is, however, no difficulty in accounting 
for the fact that they were here more numerous than elsewhere. In other 
parts of England the parishes were small, and churches were to be found 
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at frequent intervals ; but in Lancashire, as also in- the .West Riding, the 
parishes were of enormous size, each containing numerous townships, so 
that many of the Halls would be far removed from their Parish Church.- In 
such cases it was natural that the territorial lord should provide a chapel 
and a chaplain. 

Canon Raines, in his ** History of the Lancashire Chantries," says: — 

Oratories, also, were built by private individuals resident upon their property at their own 
expense (for there never was a time in which voluntary effort was not active in the Church), and 
were generally little more than domestic chapels appiutenant to manor-houses. They were 
located sometimes in quiet situations, remote from the mother church, which at some seasons 
was inaccessible, especially to the aged and infirm, owing to the bad roads and bad weather, 
and were found convenient in large parishes for the dependents of the founders as well as for 
the neighbouring population, which by this means had some of the ministrations of religion, 
if not all the public means of grace, carried to their homes and doors, and a grievous and 

dangerous evil thereby wisely averted Domestic chapels were originally 

oratories, or places for private prayer, not consecrated (Lyndwood's Provina, p. 78), furnished 
with an altar, and near the bed-chamber (Froissart ii. 157), to which, after the Reformation, 
succeeded the closet. 

With a comparatively small amount of research, I have collected notes of 
upwards of fifty ancient Domestic Chapels in Lancashire and Cheshire, many 
of which still exist. Some are in actual use as Chapels, whilst others have 
been converted to other purposes. Doubtless were the subject followed up 
at all thoroughly, records of many others would be found. 

Subjoined are notes of a few typical examples : — 

At Agecroft Hall, near Manchester, the old "Domestic Chapel is now 
used as the dining-room. 

At Kers&l Cell, a charming little Chapel exists on an upper floor, and 
the adjoining apartment can hardly have been other than the Priest's 
room. 

At Hoghton Tower the remains of the Chapel still exist at the north- 
east corner of the upper quadrangle, twisting round to the east so as duly to 
orientate.* 

* In other cases, as at Bramhall Hall, Agecroft Hall, and Smithells Hall, the whole quadrangle appears to 
have been twisted round so that the Chapel should orientate correctly. This is the case also with many of the 
Oxford and Cambridge collies. 
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At Samlesbury Hall the two-storied Chapel is now used as a morning 
room. 

The Chapel at Towneley Hall, near Burnley, is one of great beauty. 

At Smithells Hall the Chapel, still used for service, is at the south end 
of the east side of the quadrangle. 

At Great Lever Hall there is a beautiful detached Domestic Chapel to 
the south of the old house, standing on the edge of the hill. 

At Speke Hall the ancient Chapel is the apartment now used as a 
servants* hall ; it is at the north-east corner of the quadrangle. 

At Hulton Park an old picture hangs up on the staircase in which is 
shown the Domestic Chapel, detached from the house, on the left-hand side 
of the picture. It is now pulled down, but in recent draining operations 
its foundations have been discovered. It is referred to in Gastrell's 
'' Notitia." The Old Hall and Domestic Chapel orientated with extreme 
precision. 

At Bramhall Hall the Domestic Chapel is an apartment of much interest, ^ 
and until quite recently was in use for the family and tenants. 

At Adlington Hall, Cheshire, the Chapel is in the easterly corner of the 
quadrangle. It formerly stood detached from the house. 

At Tabley Old Hall the Chapel is a detached building standing on the 
same island as the house. 

At Moreton Old Hall there is a Domestic Chapel at the southerly end 
of the east side of the quadrangle. 

The Domestic Chapel at Dukinfield Hall still exists, though it has been 
altered and enlarged in late years. 

An interesting subject for further inquiry would be the relative pro- 
portions of Pre- Reformation and Post- Reformation foundations of these 
Chapels. Clear records bearing on this question exist in the case of several 
of the houses described in the following pages. 

The Gate-House. 

The Gate-house, as part of the quadrangular enclosure, may often be a 
vestige of the old castle plan. 
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At Hoghton Tower the outer Gate-house, with battlements and flat roof, 
would prove a formidable means of defence. Other instances exist at 
Wardley Hall, Kenyon Peel Hall, and Moreton Hall. 

The Gate-house at Tabley Old Hall (now destroyed) is represented in a 
painting in the possession of Lord de Tabley. 



The Dancing-Room. 

Long and narrow dancing- rooms are to be seen at Gawthorp^ Hall, 
Astley Hall, and Moreton Hall. The one at Astley is seventy-two feet 
long, twelve feet six inches wide, and nine feet high. These apartments, in 
the instances quoted above, are at the top of the house. A similar room 
existed at Bramhall Hall. 



Bedrooms, Corridors, and Hiding- Places. 

Both in large and small houses the bed-chambers were commonly used 
as passage rooms, and thus had little privacy. 

In some of the earlier quadrangular Halls built without corridors, the 
evil was mitigated by a multiplication of staircases, as at Moreton Hall. 

At Agecroft Hall the open arcade, or cloister, is now closed in and fitted 
with windows. At Smithells Hall, in Jacobean times, a lean-to corridor was 
added to the apartments in the west wing of the quadrangle. Corridors 
exist at Speke Hall, built in 1598, as an integral part of the plan. 

A good example of a hiding-place is to be seen at Moreton Hall, where 
the only access to the two secret apartments is through a sliding panel. 
The chamber floor in this house, indeed, resembles a rabbit warren, or 
thieves' quarter, small doorways in the bedrooms enabling a fugitive to 
reach the secret apartments from the furthest end of the building. At 
Holme Hall, near Burnley, Dr. Whitaker says there were "closets for the 
concealment of Priests, the family having continued recusants to the latter 
end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, if not later." 
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The Staircase. 

In the earlier Halls the staircases are commonly circular in plan, mth a 
central newel post, solid blocks of oak forming the steps, as at Bramhall 
HalL In North-East Lancashire the steps are often of stone. 

In later examples the staircase comes into great importance, and is 
characterised by carved or fantastically cut balustrades; as at Hoghton 
Tower, Chetham's Hospital, Handforth Hall, and Astley Hall. 




Chapter IV. 



BUILDING MATERIALS— STYLE OF WORKMANSHIP- 

FURNITURE. 




HE building materials used for the walls of houses in 
Lancashire and Cheshire, before the time of canals and good 
roads, varied in a marked way according to the locality, and 
may be classified as follows : — 

I. Oak and plaster. 
II. Stone. 

III. Brick. 

IV. A combination of these materials. 



Half-timbered Houses. — In the great forest-covered plain the houses 
were usually built in the picturesque black-and-white or half-timbered style, 
oak being commonly used, not merely for walls and roofs, but also for the 
furniture and fittings. 

In the older houses, as instanced by Tabley, Baguley, Smithells, and 
Samlesbury Halls, the timbers are generally of enormous size, cut doubtless 
from the primaeval forests which existed at the time of building. A low 
stone wall usually carries the timber framing, which is often thrown into 
fantastic geometrical patterns. The panels so formed are filled in with a 
basket-work osier foundation, which is then daubed over with clay 
strengthened with straw or stringy weeds. The finishing coat is of plaster. 
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on both sides, richly matted with hair, and frequently set back half-an-inch 
or more from the face of the woodwork to protect the plaster from disintegra- 
tion by the effects of rain and frost. A characteristic feature of these half- 
timbered houses is their widely overhanging roofs, and the corbelling out of 
each story beyond that below it, giving shadow and force to the whole 
building. The destructive effects of rain and frost doubtless gave rise to 
this peculiar form of construction, which, however, on the weather sides 
seldom availed to prevent a re-building in more permanent materials. 

The chimney-stacks are of brick or stone, according to the locality, and 
are usually massive and lofty. 

Stone Houses. — Stone was naturally the almost universal building 
material in the vicinity of the great amphitheatre of hills which bounds the 
plain of Lancashire and Cheshire on the north, south, and east, though 
some of the earlier houses, as instanced by Samlesbury Hall, were built of 
timber. 

The numerous old Halls in the hill country of North-east Lancashire are 
mainly of the smaller bj or li. type, but they have a strikingly bold and 
massive character. What may perhaps be called the two-storied porch is 
a common feature, giving much dignity to the front of the house, and making 
it perfectly clear where the entrance is. 

These houses being mainly of Elizabethan and Jacobean dates, the 
windows are of larger size than was the fashion in the more warlike mediaeval 
period. They are wide rather than tall ; a shape due to the lowness of the 
rooms, but quite in accord with the aspect of restfulness and stability 
characteristic of this class of houses. 

On Plates XXH., XXHL, XXIV., are given some good examples in 
which, though often of late seventeenth century dates, the character is far 
more Gothic than Italian. 

In a substantial modern church the window mullions usually measure 
about nine inches deep by six inches wide ; but in these old Halls they are 
frequently twelve inches by nine, thus imparting a strong, sturdy character 
to the whole building. Their size is no doubt partly due to the weight 
they had to carry, as relieving-arches seldom occur. The ingle-nooks and 
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chimney-stacks are often very large, as instanced by "The Lodge," Royle 
(Plate XXIII.). The stones used for the door lintels and for the quoins, 
or main corners of the house, are frequently of colossal size, and, contrasted 
with the thin, smooth parpoints or face walling, give scale and refinement 
to the work. (See Newbold Hall, Plate XXIV.) 

Brick Houses. — It was not until towards the time of Queen Anne that 
brick came into general use as a building material in Lancashire and 
Cheshire. An earlier instance of its use occurs at Samlesbury Hall, a 
half-timbered house where the weather side of one part of the quadrangle 
was rebuilt with the thin bricks use4 in the mediaeval period. 

Timber, Brick, and Stone. — The west side of the great hall at 
Samlesbury having been rebuilt in stone, this house thus affords an instance 
of the picturesqueness occasionally given by the somewhat random mixture 
of the three chief building materials. 

Roofing Materials. — The roofs of almost all the ancient buildings in 
Lancashire and Cheshire, with the exception of certain districts in the latter 
county, are covered with stone slabs, technically called "grey slates." 
These slates are about one inch in thickness and are quarried in certain parts 
of the Pennine range, which divides Lancashire from Yorkshire. As a 
roofing material these grey slates possess great advantages, being warm in 
winter and cool in summer, and in colour, whether new or old, most 
delightful to the eye. 

Ceilings. — In the oldest parts of the earlier Halls, such as Rufford, 
Samlesbury, Moreton, Wardley, and Smithells, we scarcely ever meet with 
plastered ceilings, the oak joists carrying the floor boards being frequently 
richly moulded and sometimes^decorated with painted ornaments, as in the 
withdrawing-room at Smithells. This method of construction was evidently 
found to be not very sound-proof, and we thus see the beautiful mouldings 
occasionally underceiled. 

With the introduction of Italian work in England at the Renaissance 

£ 
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period came skilled Italian plasterers, and the lavish ornamentation of the 
ceilings of some old Halls dates from this epoch. At Astley Hall, near 
Chorley, Lancashire, the ceilings of the withdrawing-room and some other 
apartments are enriched in the most splendid and imaginative manner by 
this means. 

The ceilings, too, at Gawthorpe Hall, near Burnley, a building of very 
similar design and date, are almost equally good. Other instances are to 
be found at Bramhall Hall, Cheshire, Kenyon Peel Hall, and Speke Hall, 
Lancashire. 

Glazing. — One of the almost lost, arts of the Middle Ages is the 
arrangement of the old lead lights into beautiful geometrical forms, with 
or without the enrichment of colour. 

Bramhall Hall and Moreton Old Hall in Cheshire are full of such work, 
, and Harden Hall, now in ruins, afforded another good example. 

At Kenyon Peel Hall there was much of this work at one time. The 
state of dilapidation into which so many of the Old Halls of Lancashire and 
Cheshire have fallen leaves us but few examples of the fine stained glass 
which unquestionably existed in these buildings. 

At Speke Hall there is a good deal of heraldic glass still left, and some 
at Rufford and Ordsall. 

Wainscoting. — The fashion of panelled walls prevailed almost 
universally during the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods. In the larger 
houses the mouldings were elaborate, and the panels traceried or carved. 
Good examples exist at Bramhall Hall, Speke Hall, Kenyon Peel Hall, 
Smithdls Hall, Hoghton Tower, Towneley Hall, Wardley Hall, and 
Wythenshawe Hall. Oak is the material invariably used. 

Style of Workmanship. — ^The roughness of finish to be noticed in the 
workmanship of the mediaeval period, though a grave blemish in the eyes 
of the modern joiner, who is so well versed in the use of machinery and 
sand paper, is not a very serious fault. The work of this epoch, though 
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somewhat rude, and showing the mark of the axe rather than of the plane, 
is indeed massive and strong, and in many respects most worthy of imitation 
in the present day. 

Furniture. — The mass of magnificent old oak furniture which still 
remains in the old mansions of Lancashire and Cheshire can hardly be 
credited by those who have not visited these places. Especially noteworthy 
in this respect are Towneley Hall, near Burnley, Rufford Old Hall, Astley 
Hall, and Tabley Old Hall. The ** Abbey Square Sketch-book," edited by 
Mr. Douglas, of Chester, contains some careful drawings of the ancient 
furniture in the last-mentioned house. In the Audit and Reading Rooms 
at the Chetham Hospital, also, the ingeniously-designed and richly-carved 
furniture of seventeenth-century date is well deserving of study. In many 
of the Old Halls (as at Towneley Hall, and at Marple Hall, Cheshire), 
the bedsteads are enriched with curious inscriptions and emblematical 
devices. The ponderous canopies are often elaborately panelled and carved 
on the linder side with fantastic figures, which seem calculated rather 
to inspire feelings of terror than to encourage slumber. It may be men- 
tioned that in the "Antiquary" for August, 1883, there is an interesting 
article on "Old Oak," by J. S. Udal, Esq., in which he gives the first 
place to Lancashire and Cheshire in respect of the number and beauty of 
the existing specimens. 
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PART 11. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF THE BUILDINGS. 



Chapter I. 
THOMAS DE LA WARRE'S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

(Now THE ChETHAM HOSPITAL.) 

many frequenters of the busy streets of Manchester the 

ancient College, now called the Chetham Hospital, is almost, 

if not entirely, unknown. Although this fine old building is 

close to the track of the multitudes who daily hurry to and 

from the great Railway Station a few yards on the other side of the Irk, it 

is hidden from their view by erections of modern date. And even of those 

to whom the College is familiar, few indeed are aware that it stands on an 

ancient fortified site, or stronghold, at the junction of two rivers. One of 

those streams, in fact, has for many years been arched over, so that this 

interesting feature of the situation is no longer discernible on a casual 

inspectipn. 

The several views and plans of the building and site given on Plates IV. 
to VIII. represent the College, as nearly as can be ascertained, as it existed 
when completed about the year 1425, by Thomas de la Warre, the Priest 
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Lord, as he has been called, the last of the Norman line of the Gresleys 
and the De la Warres, whose Baron's Hall stood for centuries on the site 
of the present College.* 

There is no documentary evidence to inform us whether the Norman 
Barons were the first to avail themselves of the advantages which this 
position afforded for defence. "There is little doubt, however" — to use 
the words of a writer who has given much attention to the topography of 
Lancashire — " that the Saxon Thegn fixed his abode here ;" and, as 
suggesting a still earlier occupation, Professor Boyd Dawkins has remarked 
that the site bears striking resemblance to many of the Pre- Roman or 
British strongholds. 

The plateau upon which the College and Collegiate Church stand is 
upwards of forty feet above the ordinary level of the rivers Irk and Irwell. 
As the section on the map (Plate VL) shows, the land on the Salford or 
westerly side of the Irwell lies low, and may not improbably have been 
marshy, thus adding to the defensive strength of the position. From the 
line of Oldham Street, which is the watershed to Shooter's Brook on the 
one side, and to the Irwell on the other, there is a large gathering ground 
which may be assumed to have fed the encircling moat now called Hanging 
Ditch.t Certain it is that a stream, apparently starting from Spring 
Gardens, joined the Irwell near the termination of this moat, and may not 
improbably have passed under the old Hanging Bridge, some portions of 
which are still to be seen deep down in the cellars of the buildings recently 
erected opposite to the south porch of the Cathedral. The course of this 
stream has been more than once diverted, but the gully at the bottom of 
which it ran would form a natural fortification on the south side of the site. 
We have in this district many other instances in which Old Halls are 
built in this way on the edge of a river cliff (see Plate I.), the moat being 

* Whether the existing buildings stand upon the exact ate of the Old Baron's Hall is a question which 
cannot be determined by architectural evidence, there being nothing visible either in the cellars or elsewhere 
which furnishes any indication either way. The defensive qualities of the position occupied by the College are» 
however, so remarkable that we can scarcely suppose they would be overlooked by the builders of the Norman 
period, when such considerations were of much greater importance than in the fifteenth century. 

t The term " Hanging Ditch " may possibly have reference to the higher or overhanging ground which is to 
be noticed on the easterly side of the fortification. 
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fed by sloping ground. A notable example may be seen in Harden Hall, 
near Stockport. 

The Rev. John Whitaker, B.D., in his ** History of Manchester," 
broaches the theory that this plateau was the site of the Roman summer 
camp ; but Mr. Thompson Watkin points out, in his recently published 
** Roman Lancashire," that no Roman remains are recorded to have been 
found in this locality, and he has arrived decisively at the conclusion that 
the other Manchester river junction, that of the Medlock with the Irwell, 
was the only station occupied by the Romans in this focus of their power. 
On a reference to the map, the wide encircling line of the Medlock would 
certainly appear to have greater advantages for the Romans than the 
position with which we are now more immediately concerned. In support 
of the theory that the site was once a Saxon stronghold, it may be mentioned 
that during alterations at the old Collegiate Church, in the year. 1 871, a 
carved stone was discovered, representing an angel bearing a ribbon or 
scroll, which from the character of the inscription and other indications has 
been assigned to the ninth or tenth century.* 

Ancient Manchester was contained within the fortified enclosure pre- 
viously described, and appears to have arisen according to the usual process; 
First a clearing was made in the primaeval forest at a river junction or bend 
in the river ; next came the erection of the Baron's Hall or Castle, and of a 
contiguous church ; and then the springing up of a town in the imm'ediate 
precincts, under the protection of the Baron or Lord. (See Part L, Chap. L) 

Many of the documents relating to the early history of the College of 
Manchester are known to have perished in the great fire of London, and 
the records of Thomas de la Warre's work are very scanty. The earliest 
writer who has made any reference to the subject appears to be the 
antiquary Leland, who visited Manchester in the year 1538, and has given 
the following description of the Town and College : — 

Manchestre on the south side of the Irwel river stondith in Salfordshire, and is the fairest, 
best builded, quickhest, and most populous tounne of al Lancastreshire, yet is in hit but one 

* An engraving and some interesting notes relating to this piece of sculpture appeared in "Local Gleanings" 
for January, 1880. The stone itself was recently on the chimney-piece in an office in St. James* Square, 
Manchester. Surely the Cathedral Library would be a more fitting place for this interesting relic 
F 
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paroch church, but is a college and almost throughowt doble ilyed ex quadrate lapide durissimo 
whereof a goodly quarre is harde by the« towne. Ther be divers stone bridges in the toune, 
but the best of iii arches is over Irwel. This bridge dividith Manchestre from Salford, the wich 
is a large suburb to Manchestre. On this bridg is a praty litle chapel. The next is the bridg 
that is over the Hirk river, on the which the fair builded college standith as in the veri point of 
the mouth of hit. For hard thereby it rennith into Wyver (Irwell). On Hirk river are divers 

faire milles that serve the toune It is not long season sins the chirch of 

Manchestre was coUegiated. The toune of Manchestre standith on a hard rokke of stone els 
Irwel, as wel apperith in the West Ripe, had been noiful to the toune. Irwel is not navigable 
but in some places, for vadys and rokkes. 

Mention is also made of the College in the following account of 
Manchester by Camden, who visited the town about the year 1583: — 

At the confluence of the Irwell and the Irk, on the left bank, which is of reddish 
stone, scarce three miles from the Mersey, stands that ancient town called by Antoninus, 
according to the various readings, Mancunium and Manucium, and by us at present, with some 
traces of the old name, Manchester. It surpasses the neighbouring towns in elegance and 
populousness ; there is a woollen-manufacture, market, church, and college, founded by 
Thomas Lord de la Warre, who took orders, and was the last male heir of his family, in the 
time of Henry V. He was descended from the Gresleys, who are said to have been the 
ancient lords of the town. 

Of more recent authorities, taking them in the order of date, the 
first who claims notice is the Rev. John Whitaker, whose " History of 
Manchester," published in 1771, has been already referred to, and contains 
some particulars respecting the College, 

In Whatton's " History of the Chetham Hospital," published in the 
year 1833, are detailed descriptions of the building, and many illustrations 
from drawings made by Mr. Palmer, an able architect of that period. The 
originals of these drawings, together with several others of great value 
which have never been published, are in the possession of Richard Wood, 
Esq., of Plumpton Hall, Heywood. The unpublished views are of especial 
importance, being measured drawings done with the most faithful care, and 
resembling photographs in their precision. Amongst the latter is a repre- 
sentation of the north elevation, which is of peculiar interest, giving the 
Irk side of the College, as it appeared previous to the arching over of 
the river. It shows the long flight of steps, still called the "river stairs," 
which lead down to the water s edge and landing place. It also shows the 
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access from the Irk to what appears to be a chamber, possibly a boathouse, 
hollowed out of the rock, under the north-west corner of the building. The 
carelessness of the engraver, in rendering Mr. Palmer's ground plan in this 
book, is to be regretted, and the mistakes are rather emphasized than 
otherwise in the copy of it in the sixth volume of the ** Journal of the 
British Archaeological Association*' (1851). Mr. Palmer appears to have 
originated the theory that the kitchen, offices, and hospitium are of later 
date than the rest of the building, but there is no architectural evidence 
in support of this view. 

In Gregson's " Portfolio of Fragments relating to the History and 
Antiquities of Lancashire," the history of the Barons of Manchester is 
given at some length. 

In Baines's "History of Lancashire*' is a recapitulation of what was 
known in his time of the history of these buildings. 

Gastrell's " Notitia Cestriensis," one of the publications of the Chetham 

Society, contains in the notes by Canon Raines some interesting and 

valuable particulars, and the '* History of the Chantries," another of the 

Chetham Society's publications, by the same author, has also some notes 

on the history of the College. 

• 
In "Local Gleanings" for July, 1879, Mr. John Eglington Bailey has 

published the diary of Dr. John EJee, the celebrated Warden of Manchester 

(1595 to 1608), with some interesting biographical notes and references to 

the College ; and in Mr. Croston's "Nooks and Corners of Lancashire and 

Cheshire," under the title of " The Wizard Warden," is a most readable 

disquisition on this remarkable man and on the College which is the subject 

of the present chapter. 

The following brief historical notes are chiefly compiled from the 
authorities above referred to : — 

Thomas Lord de la Warre, the last rector of Manchester, had 
succeeded to the manorial rights in the year 1 398, and to him in the year 
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1 42 1 a licence was granted for the appropriation of the rectory to found a 
collegiate church. Before his death in 1426 he had founded the present 
college for the use of the warden, eight fellows, four clerks, and six 
choristers, whose vocation it was to officiate in the adjoining Collegiate 
Church, and they continued to reside here till the College was dissolved in 
1547. The eight fellows consisted of two parish priests, two canons, and 
four deacons. The first warden was John Huntingdon, rector of Ashton- 
under-Lyne. The old Baron's Hall was " converted," or, as it appears, 
almost entirely rebuilt, as a College for the use of this body of men, 
probably with hospitium, and other suitable apartments for travellers, as was 
customary in religious houses of that period. 

The first connection of the Derby family with the College appears to 
have been in. the year 1481, when James Stanley, a younger son of 
Thomas, first Lord Stanley, was appointed warden, being the fourth holder 
of the office. He was succeeded in July, 1485, by his nephew, also named 
James Stanley, the sixth and youngest son of Thomas, second Lord Stanley 
and first Earl of Derby. These two namesakes have often been con- 
founded by local historians ; but a very full and interesting account of them 
will be found in Canon Raines' "Wardens of Manchester," edited by John 
Eglington Bailey, Esq., F.S.A., which will shortly be published in the new 
series of the Chetham Society. The second James Stanley held the office 
of warden until 1506, when he was appointed Bishop of Ely. 

In 1547, the first year of Edward VL, the College was dissolved, and 
its lands then passed for a time into the hands of the Earls of Derby, but 
were for the most part restored on the re-establishment of the College by 
Queen Mary in 1553. The College buildings, however, were not included 
in this act of restitution, but remained in the possession of the Derby 
family until the confiscation of their estates under the Commonwealth.* 

* The subsequent history of the CoU^iate foundation, after it ceased to be connected with the original 
buildings, may here be briefly given. In 1578, the College, which consisted of a warden, eight fellows, four 
chaplains, and six choristers, and which was called '* The Guild of the Blessed Virgin," was dissolved by Queen 
Elizabeth, and refounded under the name of Christ's College, the staff being reduced to one warden, priest, B.D., 
four fellows, priests, B.A., two chaplains or vicars, four laymen, and four children skilled in music This consti- 
tution (subject to the modified charter granted in the reign of Charles I.) continued to exist until the year 1847, 
when the title of the "Warden and Fellows" of the Collegiate Church, was by Act of Parliament changed to 
the " Dean and Chapter " of the Cathedral. 
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The Earls of Derby, to whom the house in succession belonged, were 
Edward, the third earl, who died in 1572 ; Henry, the fourth earl ; 
Ferdinando, the fifth earl ; William, the sixth earl ; and James, the seventh 
earl, who was beheaded in 1651. 

Of the history of the College while it remained in the possession of 
the Stanleys, little or nothing is known. During the compilation of '' The 
House of Stanley," edited by the late Canon Raines for the Chetham 
Society, the late Earl of Derby gave access to all the family documents, but 
nothing of any importance appears to have been found relating to this 
subject. There seems reason to believe, however, that during the hundred 
years of the Derby ownership the house was used more or less as a tempo- 
rary residence by some members of the family. The Manchester residence 
of the Stanleys, Aldport Park, was sold to the Mosleys in 1599 ; and from 
a document dated 1656, which will shortly be quoted, we learn that the 
College "was accounted the Earl of Derbie*s house in Manchester." It 
is also worthy of note that the Derby arms are to be found in some of 
the old houses on the banks of the Irk, in close proximity to the College, 
suggesting the conjecture that these may have been the dwellings of 
retainers.* 

During the Civil Wars the buildings of the old College were allowed 
to fall into a very dilapidated condition ; the greater part being used as a 
prison, other parts as a magazine for powder and arms, and others again 
being occupied as private dwellings. 

Shortly before his death, Humphrey Chetham, considering the College 
buildings suitable for the purposes of the charitable foundation which he 
contemplated, entered into negotiations with the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners with a view to their acquisition. After the Restoration, his 
intention was carried into effect by the feoffees of the Chetham Hospital, 

* In the " Palatine Note-book" for July, 1883, is an interesting note signed "J. H. N.," in which attention 
is called to the &ct that the cornice of the reading-room of Chetham*s Hospital is ornamented with the leg and 
claw of a bird and a portcullis, running alternately along two sides of the room. It is suggested by the writer 
that the bird's leg, though not a very good representation, may have been intended for that of an eagle. The 
eagle's 1^ is a well-known cognizance of the Stanleys. With regard to the portcullis, "J. H. N." points out that 
this was the Tudor badge inherited from the Beauforts, and he conjectures that its presence in the ornamentation 
of this apartment may have been due to a "grateful remembrance of the fountain whence the honours of the 
house of Stanley sprang." 
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to whom the buildings were conveyed by the famous Charlotte de la 
Tremouille, the widow of the seventh Earl of Derby. 

On the 5th of August, 1656, a meeting of feoffees and others for the 
dedication of the Hospital was held in the great hall, and in the first minute- 
book of the feoffees is recorded a speech made by Mr. Richard HoUingworth, 
in which he showed — 

" That the house had formerly been the haule or manor house of the Grelles or Gresleys, 
lords of Manchester, and was then called Baron's Court or Baron's yerde ; and afterwards it 
was built coUedge wise for the inhabitation of the warden and fellows of the Collegiate Church 
of Manchester, and called the Colledge ; and about one hundred years agoe was alienated to 
the E^l of Derbie and was accounted the Earl of Derbie's house in Manchester; whence 
he took occasion to complain of the late sale of the lands of the appropriated rectory in 
Manchester, which he affirmed was most unjust and illegal. He shewed also that from 
henceforth the sayd house could fitly and justly be called by noe other name than by the 
name of Mr. Chetham's Hospitall." 

After having given this brief outline of the history of the building, we 
now proceed to the description of its architectural features. 

The former appearance of the north side of the College buildings, and 
of the cliff and sinuosities of the river Irk, before it was arched over, is 

» 

given in the bird's-eye view (Plate VII.), which has been carefully compiled 
from laboriously made measurements, and from various old drawings and 
pictures, some of which are preserved in the College Library. This sketch 
is therefore in no sense a fancy one, but every part of it has been drawn 
from actual data. 

Those who only know the present westerly side of the College, from the 
glimpses they catch of it from behind the Palatine Hotel, can hardly realise 
its appearance as seen from the opposite side of the Irwell two centuries 
ago, or even much later, when the river bank, now Victoria Street, sloped 
down rapidly to the little bridge over the Irk (shown on Plate VI.), which, 
it is alleged, can still be seen by any one who is minded to take a boat, and 
row a few yards under the tunnel at the mouth of the Irk. This sloping 
ground was called Hunt's Bank, and from it the Hunt's Bank (otherwise 
known as the ** Victoria") Station takes its name. 

Mr. John Holden, the well-known architect and surveyor, has kindly 
placed at my disposal his valuable surveys of the land contiguous to this 
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part of the College, from which it appears that the walls on this westerly 
side go down to a great depth to the old road level, and in their massive 
solidity must have given the place very much the appearance of a castle. 

From some published descriptions of the building it would appear that 
a principal entrance or gateway was on the Irwell side, but the steepness of 
the access must have rendered any other than a footway impossible ; and 
from an examination of the walls, and of ancient plans of the premises, I 
can find evidence of only a narrow gate at the south-west comer of the 
site. There was clearly a way down to the river Irk and to the boats, by 
the long flight of steps shown in the bird's-eye view (Plate VII.), but the 
main approach to the College was doubtless through the present gate-house 
at the easterly extremity of the range of buildings from Old Millgate; this 
immediate district being then the centre of Manchester. 

The College, as it now exists, is I" shaped on plan, following the lines 
of the junction of the two rivers, and in the main is clearly the identical 
building which is recorded to have been built by Thomas de la Warre about 
the year 1423, although from the character of the architectural details 
doubt must attach to the date of erection of the present great hall and 
cloisters. It is, moreover, not impossible that the present kitchen was the 
original refectory. The subject is, however, so beset with difficulties that 
I will describe the buildings as they now exist, on the assumption that the 
present great hall was used as the refectory by the wardens and fellows 
from the year 1425, and that they paced round the existing cloisters to their 
eight cells, or living rooms, after their meals in common. The difficulties 
in the way of assigning an identical date to the fellows' rooms, great hall, 
and cloisters, are seen at once when standing in the quadrangle, and will 
be rendered still more evident by an examination of the carefully measured 
plans which have recently been made. (See " The Palatine Note-book " 
for July, 1883.) It is easy to perceive that the base mouldings of the 
cloisters are of a different character from those of the adjoining parts ; 
neither do they range with them in height : and, on reference to the 
plan, the cloisters do not appear to be an integral part of the first building, 
as their junction with it, especially at the south-east corner, indicates a 
subsequent erection or alteration. 
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The cloisters here are two-storied, a somewhat rare occurrence in 
buildings of this character ; in the Oxford colleges, for example, there are 
rooms over parts of some of the cloisters, but in no instance that I am 
aware of are they built on the two-storied principle. , Examples of this 
arrangement may, however, be found in Bablake's Hospital at Coventry 
and in Leicester's Hospital at Warwick.* 

The feoffees' minute-book has been carefully searched of late by Mr. 
J. E. Bailey, but does not contain any record of alterations of importance 
during the earlier occupancy of the College as a Hospital and Library after 
Humphrey Chetham's bequest, though it is clear that the fellows' bedrooms 
or dormitories must at this time have been converted into the library. 

The buildings, however, as already mentioned, were in a ruinous state 
after the Civil War ; and from the appearance of the great hall, audit-room, 
and reading-room, it is certain that these apartments must have been exten- 
sively repaired — and, in the case of the two last-mentioned rooms, probably 
altered and decorated — about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

It cannot be positively determined whether the buildings had undergone 
any alterations during the time when they were in the possession of the 
Stanleys. It may be observed, however, that the fireplace, or ingle-nook, 
was by no means a universal feature in the great halls of the fifteenth 
century, the room being warmed by braziers, or not warmed at all ; and 
from an examination of the back of the fireplace, and of the bay, and stair- 
case to the reading-room, as seen from the quadrangle, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that they were, all or in part, added some fifty to a hundred 
years after De la Warre's death. The two little quatrefoiled openings which 
are to be seen over the bay may have been formed for purposes of inspection, 
to see that no undue revelry was going on in the hall beneath. Contrivances 
of this kind are frequently met with in old houses. The roof of the great 
hall is curiously mutilated where the windows come, and it is not impossible 
that we have here the ancient roof of the Baron's Hall used up again in 
De la Warre's College. In support of this theory we find here a curious 
arrangement of coupled principals in the middle of the roof, apparently a 

* In Fiance the two-storied cloister was more common than in England. (See Viollet-le Due, " Dictionnaire 
Raisonn^ de rArchitectnre,** article CloUrt.'S 
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provision to support a formerly existing louvre for the then escape of the 
smoke from the open fire in the middle of the floor of the Hall. There are 
similar arrangements in the roofs of the great halls at Denton and Smithells. 

That various alterations in this quadrangle have been made at different 
times is quite clear ; for instance, the access to it from the cloister could 
never originally have been through a broken window, as at present. (See 
Plates IV. and VIII*) 

Most probably in preparing the College for Humphrey Chetham's 
library, or during the Derby occupation, the old north-west staircase to the 
dormitories was abolished, being in an out-of-the-way corner, and the present 
handsome Jacobean staircase built in a more convenient position, but blocking 
up the ancient access to the quadrangle, which from this period became a 
deserted place, being no longer needed for the seclusion of the men for 
whose use this part of the building was originally erected. 

The Collegiate Church duly orientates; the College is, however, not 
quite parallel with it,t as it twists off slightly to the north-east, following 
the course of the river Irk. The buildings are of dressed stone, and the 
walls are about three feet thick ; the roofs are covered with stone slates. 
The total length of the buildings on the bank of the Irk is. about two 
hundred and fifty feet, and their gauge or width of apartments, following 
the fashion of the period, was a narrow one, being only about seventeen 
feet. Along the Irwell front the buildings only extend about one hundred 
and five feet, and here is the quadrangle containing on three sides the cells 
or private rooms of the eight fellows. The fourth side, to the east, is 
formed by the great hall and audit-room. The cloisters run round the 
north, south, and west sides only of the quadrangle, which measured 
originally forty feet by twenty-five feet. From the architectural evidence 
it is not clear which part of the building was the residence of the warden, 
though presumably it was the present audit-room, and the reading-room 
over, with an adjoining bedroom or two. The access from the high table 

* I am indebted to the courtesy of the Feoffees and of Alfred Waterhouse, Esq., A.R.A., for the loan of 
plans which have helped me in the preparation of Plate VIII. 

t Several of the Oxford Colleges — €,g,y Magdalen, New College, Christ Church — ^are built square with the 
points of the compass. 

G 
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through the little staircase at the south-west comer of the great hall into 
the audit-room, which may have been the common room of the fellows, has 
precedent at the Hall at Bolton-in-BoUand and elsewhere. In endeavouring, 
however, to ascertain the original uses of the various apartments in this old 
College, we are tolerably safe in our inferences, after we have compared 
the plan of this quadrangular — half secular, half religious — ^building with 
the plans of the numerous old quadrangular gentlemen's houses of the same 
period, which are not scarce in this district, and also with the plans of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Colleges and of some monastic buildings. In these 
Old Halls there is the invariable smaller hall, or lord's apartment, at the 
back of the high table; and following on from this apartment are the 
various family rooms, extended more or less according to the importance of 
the owners. Then at the "screens" end of the great hall are the kitchens 
and servants' apartments. 

The great hall is about forty-three feet long, and twenty-four feet wide. 
It measures twenty-two feet in height to the top of the wall plate, and is 
about thirty-five feet high from the floor to the top of the roof, which is 
open-timbered, consisting of solid framed spars, on the "waggon roof" 
principle. This roof has, however, been counter ceiled to keep, out draughts, 
an operation which has not added to its beauty.* The room is divided into 
three bays, by two pairs of well-moulded principals. A fine panelled and 
battlemented canopy surmounts the dais, where we notice the evidence of 
the old fixed high table seat against the south lyall. At the opposite end 
are massive oak screens, with the usual two doorways leading to pantry and 
butteries. A small dole window exists on the court-yard end of the high 
table. At the other end of the high table is " the bay," measuring about 
seven feet square on plan, with fixed seat around it, and reading table in 
the middle. 

The ingle-nook is in the middle of the west side of the apartment It 
is about eleven feet wide, and twelve feet deep, forming an irregular octagon 
on plan, curiously twisted to the south, in all probability to allow room for 
the then existing doorway at the north-east corner of the quadrangle. 



* Since the above was written the plaster has been removed, and the fine roof timbers exposed to view. 
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The ancient staircase to the dormitories, as already mentioned, appears 
to have been at the north-west corner of the quadrangle. The framing of 
the ceiling beams indicates such an arrangement, and this position of the 
staircase would be very central and convenient for its original use. Passing 
through the lower part of this staircase a little court-yard is reached from 
which is the descent by the long flight of external steps to the lower yard 
on the Irk side, and to the boats. 

The reading-room is twenty-three feet square on plan, with an open 
timbered roof of two bays. The old framed spars have been plastered over. 
The side walls are about ten feet from floor to top of wall plate. There is 
a square bay fitted up with seats and reading, table looking into the large 
playground ; it measures internally about seven feet square. The ceiling is 
elaborately vaulted in plaster, apparently more or less modern work, in late 
Gothic style. The bosses are ornamented with the bird's foot and portcullis, 
as described in the foot-note to page 37. The wall plate is moulded and 
of solid oak, apparently of the 1425 date, like the rest of the wall plates in 
the other parts of the building. It is ornamented with the Derby crest. 
The walls of this room are panelled with oak of the Jacobean period. The 
spandrel of the whole north, or fireplace side of the room, is richly 
ornamented, in honour of Humphrey Chetham, in the coarse florid style 
which prevailed in the time of Charles II. This room has in it fine carved 
oak furniture, and portraits of Bradford, Robert Bolton, Nowell, William 
Whitaker, and other Lancashire worthies. 

The feoffees' room is under the reading-room. The ceiling is divided 
into nine panels by four massive oak beams, well moulded, which from their 
rough and untrue lines appear to be the original ones of 1425 date. The 
four bosses are ornamented with delicately-carved grotesque subjects. The 
walls are panelled in oak up to a height of about three feet from the ceiling. 
Above this panelling is a floriated plaster frieze. The room is fitted with • 
handsome old oak furniture. There is a square bay in the middle of the 
east wall. 

The furniture and fittings of these two apartments have been described 
so elaborately and graphically by Mr. Croston in his " Nooks and Comers 
of Lancashire and Cheshire " that a further notice here is almost needless. 
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The present kitchen, taking it on the assumption that it is the original 
one, is not in the usual place at the end of the great hall, the access to it 
being out of doors through a modem porch. It is about twenty-nine feet 
long and seventeen feet wide. It is a lofty apartment, being about thirty 
feet from the floor to the top of the waggon ceiling. At its easterly end is 
a recess, now a cupboard, which may have been one of two large fireplaces, 
though the present one on the northerly side appears to have been an 
addition. In the west wall of the kitchen there is a curious hole, which 
appears to have been formed as an " inspection window." It opens into an 
apartment in the upper story, now used as a bedroom, and is protected 
by iron bars. As already mentioned, an opening of this character is 
occasionally to be found in old houses, affording a view from the "lord's 
solar" into the upper part of the great hall, where in primitive times the 
servants slept on the floor. At the opposite end of the kitchen, in the 
south-east comer, is a remarkable series of arches forming the covering to 
a narrow staircase, which is now blocked up, but which formed the only 
access to a cellar ''^ and to a small sitting-room on the same level as the 
kitchen. The kitchen is well lighted, but on the south side only, by 
windows arranged in two tiers in height. At the westerly end of the 
apartment are cuttings in the wall, indicating the former existence of a 
gallery or screen. The recent clearing of the plaster from the walls and of 
the paint from the old oak doors has much added to the beauty of this 
portion of the buildings. A wide doorway, coupled with that to the 
kitchen, leads by a broad flight of stone steps down to the cellars, which 
have manifestly been constructed for the storage of wine and beer. Their 
ceilings are supported by massive wrought oak beams, and in one case by 
a fine column. At the top of the cellar steps is a small apartment for the 
^storage of wiue and beer for the day's use, with a buttery hatch opening 
into the kitchen. Beyond the kitchen, in the long range of buildings to the 
east, is apparently the hospitium and its kitchen, together with the servants 
and wayfarers' dormitory ; these being all quite distinct from the apart- 
ments of the ecclesiastics. Possibly the present sickroom for the Chetham 

* In " The Manchester Man," by Mrs. Linnaeus Banks, which contains several graphic descriptions of the 
College, this cellar is the scene of the contest between a college boy and a snake. 
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Hospital boys, over the gatehouse, may have been the infirmary of this 
religious house. A most ingeniously-planned little room exists for the 
porter in contiguity with the gatehouse. It has a narrow slit or window to 
watch those approaching from the town. 

The dormitory roofs are fine and massive ; it is to be hoped that before 
long the ugly counter-ceiling which now hides them may be removed, and 
that they may be worthily restored. Their arrangement at the skew angle, 
near the north-easterly corner, is very ingenious, reminding one of a similar 
piece of construction in the old Cloth Hall of Ypres. An examination of 
some of the old roof timbers, especially in the dormitories of the ancient 
Hospitium, suggests the idea of an earlier -building, with walls of wood 
instead of stone, like the remarkable instance at Royle Hall, near Burnley, 
where the wooden walls of a half-timbered building of the time of Henry VH. 
becoming dilapidated through exposure to the weather, the well-protected 
roofs were propped up, and the walls rebuilt in stone, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The Rev. T. D. Whitaker, D.D., in his "History of 
Whalley," refers to this process of rebuilding as having taken place in a 
wholesale manner in Lancashire. 

No other theory would satisfactorily account for the curiously truncated 
appearance of the roof principals, as they straggle down several feet below 
the wall plates, resembling the roofs in such half-timbered examples as 
Samlesbury and Denton Halls. 

It is, of course, possible that those of the old roofs of the Baron's Hall, 
which were in good condition at the time of the building of the College by 
Thomas de la Warre, were worked up in the new structure. As supporting 
this theory, it may be remarked that the ancient oak doorways at the east 
end of the upper cloister and in the governor's room are thoroughly incon- 
gruous with their surroundings, and clearly belonged to some other ancient 
building. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that the fourteen large three-light 
south and west windows of the library are not the original ones, as they have 
been inserted in comparatively recent times, to give additional light. 

The quaint dress of the Chetham Hospital boys, as we see them in their 
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occasional marchings through the city, takes us back in imagination to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. In Canon Raines' " History of the 
Lancashire Chantries," a still earlier epoch in costume is depicted, when he 
thus describes the chantry priests who officiated in the old Collegiate 
Church, and who had " right to sit at dinner with the fellows of the College, 
and to have access to the fire." 

The habit or costume of the chantry priest in Lancashire was a coarse frieze cassock, with 
a leathern girdle, thick clogs, and a felt hat, or none at alL Sometimes he carried, like the 

laity, a dagger Nor were the priests generally of the peasant class, as we find 

amongst them younger sons of some of the highest families in the county. 

Rumours have been afloat from time to time that the valuable site is to 
be sold, and this venerable relic of the past destroyed ; should such an event 
occur, it will not redound to the credit of the citizens of Manchester to part 
so easily with such a prize. 



ORDSALL HALL. 

I RDSALL HALL, the ancient residence of the Radcliffe family, 
3 is distant about two miles south-west frotn the old CoU^iate 
Church, Manchester, and, in accordance with the rule which 
guided the builders of the other Old Halls of the neighbour- 
hood, was placed near the river side. (Plate V.) The house stands 
about one hundred yards from the northerly bank of the Irwell, and was 
protected by a moat which is shown on Plate IX. Crossing the bridge 
(depicted in the front of this view), we reach the large quadrangle or 
court-yard, measuring about ninety feet by eighty feet, and immediately 
opposite to us is the entrance to the spacious great hall, which, with the 
adjoining lord's chamber on the easterly side of it, and the butteries on the 
west, is apparently the only part left of the original structure. These two 
apartments are shown on Plate HL The section or interior view of the 
great hall, looking towards the screens, is shown on Plate XXXL 

During the early Radcliffe occupation, the house was without doubt 
entirely in the half-timbered or black-and-white style and quadrangular in 
enuEiiL plan ; and from an examination of the great hall and its adjuncts, 
I ^^n I it is clear that the family wing occupied the now vacant easterly 
side of the court-yju-d, the servants' wing being opposite to it. A 
gatehouse and drawbridge may have completed the quadrangle, but of this 
there is no evidence. 

In order fully to understand the scheme of plan of Ordsall, a reference 
may here be made to the sheet of typical plans of Old Houses in Lancashire 
and Cheshire. (Plate II.) It is to the No. 5 type that Ordsall belongs. 
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At what particular period the easterly or family wing was pulled down 
is not known, but this event may have occurred about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when the original westerly or servants' wing in 
timber was replaced by the present brick structure, 

This reduction in the size of the house, which thus became "H shaped on 
plan, was no doubt due in part to the abolition of the military retinue, and 
in part to dilapidations in the structure ; perhaps also to decreased family 
wealth. A further reason for this alteration in plan may have been the 
gradual disuse of the ancient custom of the lord and his servants dining 
together in the great hall. In consequence of this change of usage the 
dinner would have to be carried a much longer distance than before, right 
through the empty great hall and into the family wing ; and the original 
arrangement of the apartments would therefore be found inconvenient. It 
is worthy of note that in Elizabethan or Jacobean times similar alterations 
were made in other old quadrangular mansions in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
as at Samlesbury and Rufford Halls in the neighbourhood of Preston, 
producing a curious jumble of mediaeval and Jacobean planning. 

Owing partly to natural decay, and partly to ignorant modern restoration, 
Ordsall Hall has fallen into so deplorable a condition that it requires some 
effort of the imagination to picture it as it must have appeared in the days 
of its ancient grandeur. The present surroundings are dismal in the 
extreme ; on every side a forest of tall chimneys greets the eye in place of 
the green fields and waving trees in the midst of which the house stood in 
the time of the Radcliffe occupation.* The neighbourhood, although in those 



* Leiand, in describing his visit to Manchester in I538t makes reference to this house and to several others in 
the ndghboorhood. After mentioning having crossed the Mersey, he continues : " So about a iii miles to Man- 
chestre, in the wich way first I left Syr Alexandre Radcliffe's Parkehouse on the right Hond. But er I saw that I 
passed over Come Brooke, and after I touched within a good mile of Manchestre, by Mr. Traiford's park and 
place. And after, on the left Hond, I saw M! Prestwike's place on the left Hond over Irwel, whereby the Lord 
of Darby hath a place, and a parke, caullid Alparte Parke. Hereabout I passid over Medlock river, and so within 
lesse than a mile to Manchestre." It would appear from this that Ordsall Hall had at that time a park. Two 
of the houses mentioned in this extract, Aldport Lodge and Hulme Hall, were destroyed before the b^^ning of 
this century. Some of the other Old Halls which formerly existed near to Manchester have been demolished, 
owing to the rapid extension of the town during the last fifty years. The site of Strangeways Hall is now occupied 
by the Assize Courts. Ancoats Hall has been rebuilt. Of Garratt Hall, at the comer of Brook Street and 
Granby Row, nothing remains but one long room, the picturesque gable end of which is still in good preservation, 
and is represented on Plate XXX. 
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days pleasantly rural, was by no means solitary. Within a few hundred yards 
was Hulme Hall, the seat of the Prestwich family, a charming quadrangular 
building ; a little beyond the junction of the Medlock and the Irwell was 
Aldport Park, belonging to the Earls of Derby ; and a short distance further 
up the river was the Old Baron's Hall of Manchester, which, until the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, was the residence of the Gresleys and 
the De la Warres. 

The early importance of the Radcliffe family is indicated by the fact, 
stated by the late Canon Raines in his " History of the Lancashire 
Chantries," that "Sir John Radcliffe attended Edward HI. in his wars in 
France, and accompanied him to the siege of Calais in noble array with an 
expensive retinue, consisting of two knights, twelve esquires, and further 
archers." From their share in the French wars the family derived their 
motto of '* Caen, Crescie, Calais." 

In attempting to form a conception of the appearance of Ordsall Hall 
as it existed in the latter half of the seventeenth century, the reader may 
find some assistance in Mr. Harrison Ains worth's novel of " Guy Fawkes," 
which, with much that is fanciful and unreal, contains several vivid and 
truthful pictures of this residence of the Radcliffes. In describing the 
moat, which enclosed both hall and garden, this writer is however, I think, 
clearly wrong when he represents that the Irwell supplied it with water; 
for without a pump this must have been impossible, and the more natural 
conclusion is that, as in the case of the Old Baron's Hall and other river- 
brow sites in the district, the moat was filled by water from the sloping 
upland, which stretches a full mile to the north of the river. The description 
of the grand ingle-nook in the great hall, again, is purely imaginary, 
for no vestiges of a fireplace are here to be seen, and it is probable that 
this apartment, like so many of the earlier great halls, was warmed by open 
braziers standing in the middle of the floor. Mr. Ainsworth's ** Star 
Chamber " is clearly a comparatively modem apartment cut out of the old 
lord's chamber, which is shown on the plan (Plate III.) at the easterly end 
of the great hall. This apartment, which measures thirty-five feet by 
twenty feet, does however contain, as represented in the novel, two or three 
recesses, in which no doubt a luckless priest may have been glad to take 

H 
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refuge when hotly pursued. No trace now remains of " the noble avenue 
of sycamores, leading to within a short distance of its gates," by which 
Mr. Ainsworth asserts the house " was approached on the north-east." 

In Parker's " Domestic Architecture" it is stated that "Ordsall Hall in 
Manchester is a timber house, part of which is of the time of Henry VH I., but 
much altered, and a great part of the house was rebuilt in the seventeenth 
century." It seems, however, probable that the oldest part of the present 
structure may date from an earlier period than that suggested by Mr. 
Parker, inasmuch as in the reign of Henry VIII. stately great halls with 
open-timbered roofs were much less frequently built than in previous 
centuries. This inference is supported by the evidence afforded by certain 
architectural features, which may reasonably be assigned to the middle of 
the fifteenth century, or even to a still earlier date. The various alterations 
and partial rebuildings are here however so numerous that the task of 
giving the precise periods of erection is a difficult one. Many of the 
alterations, indeed, were made when the house, as described by Harrison 
Ainsworth, was divided into three tenements. 

Returning to the apartment which is of chief interest and importance — 
the great hall — ^whatever its precise date may be, there can be no question 
that, in its general size and proportions, it is one of the finest in Lancashire. 
In length it measures about forty-two feet, and in breadth twenty-five. It is 
proportionately lofty, being twenty-one feet from floor to wall plate, and 
thirty-three feet from floor to ridge, measuring from the present floor line, 
which is, however, clearly about a foot higher than at first. The roof is a fine 
open-timbered one, and is in a good state of preservation. The "high table" 
stood under a canopy at the easterly end of the hall, and a door led off from 
it in the usual way to the "lord's chamber" or "smaller hall." "The bay" 
of the great hall is large, and polygonal on plan, forming seven sides of a 
decagon. Over it is a small apartment, which was accessible only by a ladder 
placed on the floor of the hall, or possibly by a small separate staircase, now 
destroyed. To all appearance this little room was the musicians' gallery. 
Owing to its proximity to the high table, this chamber would be much better 
suited for its purpose than if it had occupied the more usual position at the 
"screens" end of the great hall. Instances of such an arrangement are 
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gfven in Parker's " Domestic Architecture." A curious problem here arises 
as to the dates of erection of the bay and this little room over it. The 
house was sketched about the year 182 1, by Mr. N. G. Philips, and 
engravings of his drawing are frequently to be met with. In this picture 
the minstrels' gallery is shown as corbelled out from the wall, but without 
the "bay" now existing beneath it. On the other hand, however, the bay 
shows evidences of antiquity, and the heraldic glass, which was removed 
from it a few years ago by Lord Egerton, was certainly not of modern 
manufacture. On a careful examination of the whole of the facts, it seems 
likely that the bay was built originally, and the need of a musicians' gallery 
being felt, it was constructed over the bay. 

Passing on to the "smaller hall" or "lord's chamber," we here find 
evidences of numerous changes ; but its original size is clearly shown by 
the ceiling beams, denoted by dotted lines on the plan. (Plate III.) As 
at Smithells and elsewhere, the smaller hall contained a large fireplace. A 
portion of this apartment is panelled round, and, as previously mentioned, «a 

made into a small room, described by Harrison Ains worth as the " Star 
Chamber." At its southerly end is a charming arrangement of vis-a-vis 
bay windows divided by a garden entrance. 

Adjoining the north-east side of the* Hall is a fine old barn, built in the 
form of a church, and divided ipto quasi nave and aisles by large oak posts 
or columns. The general grouping of the buildings is still most picturesque, 
with tall chimneys and abundance of nodding gables and embayed windows. 

No clear indication exists of the domestic chapel referred to in the late 
Canon Raines' notes on the "History of the Lancashire Chantries," vol. i., 
p. 52, but it was presumably near the smaller hall, or in the easterly wing, 
which is now pulled down. The quotation is as follows : — 

In the year 1360 a license was granted to the then Radcliffe of Ordsall, by the Bishop o'f 
Lichfield, to have Divine Service solemnized by a fit Priest within his Oratory or Chapel at 
Ordshall for two years. 

The example of Mr. G. H. Rowbotham, if followed, as it easily might 
be, by local antiquaries, would prove of great service ; as for many years past 
he has kept an album devoted to engravings, sketches, and documentary 
evidence of every kind relating to this old building. The stained glass is 
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now almost entirely gone, but Mr. Rowbotham's album contains careful 
drawings of it It is remarkable that one of these drawings shows the three 
l^s of the Isle of Man, the well-known cognizance of the Stanleys, and 
on the northerly front of the house is carved the eagle's foot, another 
badge of the same family. The presence of these emblems here is not easy 
to explain, as there appears to be no evidence that the Stanleys were at any 
time connected with Ordsall, although the De Ferrars family, who bore the 
tide of Earls of Derby in the thirteenth century, were anciently lords of 
this manor. 

I subjoin two extracts relating to the history of Ordsall Hall. The first 
of these is a memorandum prepared by the late John Harland, Esq., F.S.A., 
which is of much interest from the information it supplies respecting the 
De Ferrars ownership : — 

The first notice that we find of Ordsall is in a deed by which William de Ferrars, Earl of 
Derby, gives to David de Hulton his land in Flixton and the Manor of Hordeshall, for homage 
and the service of two marks (/'^. £,\. 6s. 8d.) payable at the four yearly terms, and for the 
sixth part of a Knight's fee. This was in the 35th year of the reign of King Henry III. (125 1). 
From a MS. copied from the original rolls of the tenants in the Duchy of Lancaster, dated 131 1, 
we find that Eanulph de Hulton formerly held Ordsall and Flixton. This document shows that 
Ordsall was anciently held by the Earls of Derby, and that it was granted to David de Hulton 
in July 1 25 1. It was next held by David's eldest son and heir, Richard de Hulton, of Hulton 
Park, who had a charter of free warren in his demesne laws of Hulton, Ordsall, Flixton and 
Heaton, 28th July 1304. This Richard de Hulton married Margery, daughter of Robert de 
Radcliffe, of Radcliffe Tower, and hence probably the connection of the Radcliffes with Ordsall. 
This Richard Hulton's grandson and namesake was lord of OrdsaU and Flixton, 1330-1. From 
13 1 1 Ordsall seems to have been vested in the Radcliffes : for the natural son of this Richard 
was called Robert Radcliffe de Ordsall, and was the first of his name taking this local appellative. 
He was High Sheriff of Lancashire 14 Edward HI. (1340-1). Sir John Radcliffe de Ordsall 
was a Knight of the shire in the same year and died 1358 or 1359. He may be regarded as 
the progenitor of the Radcliffes of OrdsalL The last of the Radcliffes who resided at Ordsall 
Hall was Sir Alexander Radcliffe, Knight; his widow was living in 1668, and his only son, 
John Raddiffe, Esq., dying without male issue (Will proved in London 21st July 1669), the 
estate was sold. 

Canon Raines* Notes in Gastrell's '* Notitia" are as follows: — 

Ordshall was the seat of Sir John Radcliffe (younger son of Richard Radcliffe of Radcliffe) 
in the 31st Edward I., Knight of the Shire in the 14th Edward III. and who died in the 32d 
year of the same reign. He married Jennet, daughter of Sir Robert Holland, sister of Thomas, 
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Earl of Kent. His descendant, Sir Alexander Radcliffe, Knt, married, before 1629, Jane 
Radclifie, the natural daughter and heiress of Robert Radcliffe, K.G., fifth Earl of Sussex. 
Sir Alexander was the last of his family who resided at Ordshall. His widow was living in 
1668, and his only son, John Radcliffe, Esq., dying without male issue (Will proved in London, 
on 2ist July 1669), the estate was sold, and the line was continued by Robert Radcliffe, of 
Wythenshawe, Esq., sixth and youngest son of Sir Alexander Radcliffe, and uncle of the last 
owner. His descendant is Robert Radclyffe, of Foxdenton, Esq. The house is built of wood 
and plaster, surrounded by a moat, with an embattled gateway over the bridge. The great 
banqueting-hall stands upon pillars, and the oriel is filled with painted glass consisting of figures 
and armorial bearings. It is the {)roperty of Wilbraham Egerton, of Tatton Park, Esq., and has 
long been divided into numerous tenements. 

The house is now (a.d. 1883) the property of Lord Egerton of Tatton. 



Chapter III. 

AGECROFT HALL. 

5GECR0FT HALL stands on a low tongue of land which 
here stretches down from Pendlebury into the flat valley of 
the Irwell. The house is about three miles north-west of the 
Manchester Cathedral, and a mile and a half south of Prest- 
wich. The west side of the building is close to the edge of a steep cliff. The 
three remaining sides were probably protected by the moat referred to by 
Canon Raines in the extract given below. The site may thus be catalogued, 
like many others in this district, as an example of the defensive type 
represented in Plate I., fig. 7, 

The building is in the hEJf-timbered style, and forms a complete 
quadrangle, measuring externally about one hundred feet square on plan. 
oratiHtiLEUdw. The great hall and the former kitchens occupy the whole of 
1 1 I the westerly side of the house, the family and servants' wings 

it i If being in their usual positions. (See Plate H., "Types of Plan," 
3 L I J No. 6.) The interior of the house has been sadly modernised. 
■-»■ The great hall, which has been much altered, and is now used as 

a billiard room, is about thirty-six feet long and twenty-seven feet wide. It 
has a flat ceiling, and appears to be of a later date than the rest of the house, 
which may be assigned to the time of Henry VH. The eastern side of the 
quadrangle contains several richly-carved oriel windows, one of which, over 
the gateway, has been engraved in Parker's " Domestic Architecture," 
vol. iii., part ii., pag'e 213. The chapel — now the dining-room — is at the 
eastern end of the south side of the quadrangle, and this chapel, duly 
orientating, has, in part, fixed the aspect and prospect of the other apjirt- . 
ments. Agecroft originally had open galleries as corridors in one portion 
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of the quadrangle, similar to those which are seen in so many of the old 
inns in England ; but with the exception of one short length these corridors 
have now been enclosed. 

The bird's-eye^ view (Plate IX.) is from the east, and represents the 
house as it now exists. A casual examination of the interior of the 
quadrangle shows that much alteration has been at various times made in 
the structure. Owing to the effects of weather, the south face of the building 
has needed renewal, so that on this side there is not much of the ancient 
plaster work remaining. The east front, however, being less exposed, 
remains almost in its original condition. The climate of Lancashire is not 
favourable to the growth of the lichens which, with their rich tints of orange, 
yellow, green, and grey, contribute so much to the beauty of many buildings 
in the south of England ; but this defect is fully compensated by the 
charming effect of the half-timbered work, and the colouring of the old 
"grey" or stone slates of these northern districts; and the general appearance 
of Agecroft Hall is exceedingly picturesque. This relic of ancient art is 
manifestly prized and most carefully preserved by Robert Dauntesey, Esq., 
the present owner and occupier. 

Agecroft Hall, in Pendlebury, is a large wood and plaster mansion, of a quadrangular form, 
having had originally a moat The Hall is fitted up with ancient fumitiure, and the windows 
are adorned with the arms of the Langleys, John of Gaunt, and others. The domestic chapel 
has been converted into a library. In 1327 Richard de Longley, and Joan, his wife, paid a 
fine to William de Longley, Rector of Middleton, for the Manor of Pendlebury and other lands; 
and here this branch of the knightly family of Langley of Langley, descended from the feudal 
family of Prestwich of Prestmch, resided until the marriage of Anne, eldest daughter and 
co-heiress of Sir Robert Langley, in 1561 (the year after her father's death), to Thomas 
Dauntesey, Esq., when Agecroft passed to that family, which continued to reside here until the 
latter part of the last century .... Of this family was Thomas Langley, BishOp of 
Durham, Lord Chancellor of England, and Cardinal, who died in 1437, said, in some pedigrees, 
to be descended from the Langleys of Langley, in the county of Durham, but more probably 
of Agecroft, and formerly of Langley in the parish of Middleton, in the county of Lancaster, in 
which Church a Chantry was founded by him before the year 1430. He was the Supervisor of 
the will of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, in 1399 ; and by his own will dated the 21st of 
December 1436, and proved the 17th of December 1437, he left a legacy of books to the 
College of Manchester, then lately founded, and in which foundation he had participated 
in 1422. (Raines' Notes to Gastrell's "Notitia,") 



KENYON PEEL HALL. 

HE situation of Kenyon Peel Hall, still well wooded and 

pleasant, must once have been delightful, at the time when 

the district was purely agricultural, and before the great 

plain which stretches out in front of the house was studded 

with colliery chimneys. The site is indeed all that could be desired from 

a modem "villa residential" point of view, being on the southerly side 

of the high table land which stretches from near Manchester almost to 

Bolton-le- Moors, feeding the Irwell, and forming its south-westerly bank. 

The builders of this house, however, we may with certainty assume, were 

not much influenced by motives of this description, having more practical 

ends in view, and so choosing a position not far remote from the good and 

useful highway which the Romans had made in a north-westerly direction 

from Manchester along the side of this watershed, which may be said 

to begin at Pendleton, and which continues for five or, six miles in the 

direction indicated. 

Kenyon Peel Hall is about fifteen minutes' walk from Little Hultoh 
Station, on the new London and North-Western line between Manchester 
and Bolton. Being in a district which is now neither quite rural, nor manu- 
facturing, nor suburban, this old place is not known as it deserves to be. 
The removal of coal from under the site has caused various settlements 
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in the walls and floors ; but the house has recently been carefully repaired, 
though with some want of knowledge of the history of architecture. 

The general plan of the building, as shown by the bird's-eye view and 
ground plan (Plates X., XL), consists of three quadrangles, arranged in 
the somewhat symmetrical manner which prevailed in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The buildings are four-square with the points of the 
compass, the front of the house facing south. 

The bottom or southern quadrangle consists of the farm and stable-yard, 
with a most picturesque tower at its south-west- corner. On the easterly 
side is a fine barn with deep and good stone buttresses. The part of it 
now used as a shippon or cowhouse is square on plan, and has a fine stone 
column in the middle, supporting the floor timbers of the room over it, 
bearing some resemblance to the usual Chapter House arrangement. 

The stables divide this bottom quadrangle from the central one, and face 
towards the house ; they are massively built in stone with good muUioned 
windows, and enriched with coats of arms and date stones. The central 
quadrangle has on its easterly side a massive carriage gateway, with narrow 
side gates, one of which leads to the old mounting block. The grouping of 
this part of the building is very effective and picturesque* On the gatehouse 
door is carved this inscription : — 

R PEACE BE WITHIN 

G B THESE WALLES 1637 

A staircase with prettily-carved handrail and well-turned balusters leads to 
the upper floor of the gatehouse, which forms one apartment, about 28 feet 
by 13 feet, and this, it is alleged, was used as a Court House. The little 
room on the ground floor on the west side has some curious arched recesses 
formed in the walls. The bell-cote shown in the bird's-eye view contains a 
bell of sweet sound, bearing the inscription : — 

COME AWAY MAKE NO DELAY A.R. 1731. 

It is stated that this is a silver bell. The fireplace at the north-west corner 
of the Court House has over it a most elaborate coat of arms. 
I 
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On the west side of the central quadrangle is an alcove, shown in the 
perspective view, surmounted by the figure of a little boy holding a cake in 
his hand. Kenyon Peel Hall was built rather in the days of sundials than 
of clocks, as we see by the two instruments which record the time of day in 
the central courtyard. 

The western gateway out of the inner quadrangle has a picturesquely 
stepped gable, bearing the inscription, ^^ 1634 The corresponding eastern 

gate bears the letters and date G R . 1631, showing that George Rigbye 
built it. 

The house itself is half-timbered, or "black and white," and until lately 
was covered with the old-fashioned stone .or grey slates, which looked much 
better than the thin blue slates which have now replaced them. The 
building is of a somewhat irregular £ shape on plan, with central porch 
and side wings, and very low rooms, giving a nice ** long and low " look to 
this very picturesque place. 

The great hall is in the centre of the house, and, as in almost all 
buildings of this date {i.e.y the middle of the seventeenth century), the 
arrangements of the screens, the position of the high table, and some other 
details, are materially different from those in more ancient buildings. There 
is here the old passage right through the hall with massive doors, but the 
old kitchen was at the other end of the room, and the high table appears to 
have stood against the south wall opposite the ingle-nook, in a similar 
position to that at Barcroft Hall. The old chimney-piece and ceiling beams 
were enriched with carving ; the former has been removed, and the latter 
plastered over. The hall windows are described as having been filled with 
stained glass. Many of the rooms are lined with oak panelling more or 
less carved, and there are several fine old carved oak chimney-pieces. The 
ceilings are good examples of the rich style of ornamentation which 
prevailed in Jacobean times. To the north, behind the house, are large 
walled-in gardens and orchards. No evidence of a moat is discernible. 
A characteristic feature of this old place is the abundance of pinnacles and 
balls which surmount the numerous gateways and gables, bristling up in all 
directions and adding much to the life and picturesqueness" of the architecture. 
The ground plan and bird s-eye view (Plates X. and XI.) have been made 
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from careful surveys and measurements of the structure, and accurately 
record its present condition. 

Peel Hall was rebuilt in 1634 by George Rigbye, fourth son of Alexander Rigbye, of 
Middleton, Esq., and conveyed in marriage, in 1657, by his sole daughter, Alice Rigbye, to 
Roger Kenyon, Esq., M.P. His descendant, Lloyd Kenyon, was appointed Chief Justice of 
the Court of ling's Bench, and created Baron Kenyon, in 1788. (Raines' Notes to Gastrell's 
" Notitia.") 

The Hall still remains the property of the Kenyon family. The 
present Lord Kenyon was born in 1864. 



SMITHELLS HALL. 

flBOUT three miles to the north of Bolton-le-Moors, and 
surrounded by a beautiful park, is the very ancient Hall called 
Smithells. The site was manifestly chosen on account of its 
natural advantages for defensive purposes, as the house is 
built on the edge of a steep cliff, at the bottom of which flows one of the 
tributaries of the river Tonge ; the other sides were protected by a moat, 
which indeed existed at no very distant period. The position is therefore 
an example of the type shown in Plate L, fig. 7, and the general situation 
of Smithells thus closely resembles that of several other Old Halls in the 
immediate neighbourhood — notably Hall-i'th'-Wood and Little Bolton Hall. 
Near the house is a circular mound, walled round, which may possibly have 
been the site of a very ancient keep. The position of the old gatehouse at 
the south-west comer of the quadrangle — now destroyed, but shown in old 
pictures in Mr. Ainsworth's possession — is clearly marked by the avenue of 
lime trees (see Plate XII.) which led up to it in a diagonal direction.* The 
House is represented on Plates IV., X., XII., XHI., XXX., and XXXI. 

The manor of Smithells was in early times held by the Lacys, patrons 
of Whalley Abbey ; afterwards it passed successively into the possession of 
the Stanleys of Lathom, the Radqliffes, and the Bartons. Smithells was 
held in fief of the lai^er manor of Sharpies, the terms of tenure being yearly 
a pair of gilt spurs, and the unlimited use of the cellars for a week. Possibly 

* In the eiBiniiiatiaD of Edmund Bolton <Apri] 16, 1583) he slated that be viated Robert Barton, of 
Smithells, in ijSi, and found him dck "in the High Chamber over the gate of bis house called Smythelts, and 
by report he died in that chamber." The reference in this passage is probablj to tbe gatdkouse mentioned 
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this latter arrangement had something to do with Bar-tun ; a cask and billet 
of wood being the rebus of the Bartons, as the oak and acorn, to which 
allusion will presently be made, was their cognizance. This family held the 
manor from 1450 to 1659, when an heiress brought the estate into t^e 
Bellasis family, now the noble house of Fauconberg. After becoqiing the 
property of the Byroms of Manchester, Smithells was at length sold about 
fifty yei&rs ago to Richard Ainsworth, Esq. 

In the reign of Queen Mary, about the year 1555, a young curate named 
George Marsh, of the parish of Deane, in which Smithells lies, was seized 
by order of the Earl of Derby, and brought before Mr. Barton, the nearest 
magistrate, for examination as a heretic. Tradition relates that, to 
emphasise some remark, he stamped his foot as he was being led from the 
justice-room, whereupon his foot sank into the stone, pavement, and the 
imprint remains to this day.* A plate is inserted in the wall near to mark 
the spot. From Smithells the prisoner was conveyed to Lathom Hall, 
where he was examined by the Earl of Derby and several divines. He 
was next sent to Chester, when the Bishop, Dr. Cotes, a friend of Gardiner 
and Bonner, condemned him to the flames, and he was burnt, on the 24th 
of April, 1555, at Spittal Boughton, just outside the city of Chester. 

The architectural history of this Old Hall is more beset with entangle- 
ments than that of almost any other, in consequence of the great number 
of alterations and re-buildings which have taken place in mediaeval and 
subsequent times. The difficulty of unravelling this confusion is increased 
by the unusually large size of the house and the great number of apartments 
which it contains. The main interest, however, attaches more particularly 
to the easterly portion of the building, which is on the quadrangular 

* In Roby's "Traditions of Lancashire," 5th edition, vol. i., p. 153, it is stated that the stone containing 
the footmark " was once removed for a frolic by two or three yonng men who lived in the house. Taking 
advantage of their parents' absence, they cast it into the glen behind the hall. That same night, on retiring to 
rest, the inhabitants were disturbed by many strange and hideous noises. Much alarm and inquiry being excited, 
the offenders confessed, and the stone was restored to its place with much reverence and solemnity. Some 
fragments that were broken off upon its removal were carefully replaced ; after which, according to common 
report, the noises ceased." The alleged footprint is shown on the ground plan (Plate XIII. )> in the 
"porch" between the smaller hall and the banqueting room. This tradition is stated to have suggested to 
Nathaniel Hawthorne the idea of "The Bloody Footstep," which is introduced with impressive effect in more 
than one of his romances. The mark on the stone is of a dark red colour. 
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principle, and stands four square with the points of the compass. The 
courtyard measures about sixty feet square on plan. This, the most 
ancient part, is shown on the ground plan (Plate XI 1 1.). The more modern 
portions extend to a considerable distance in a westerly direction. The 
north side of the quadrangle is occupied by the great hall and its adjuncts ; 
across the westerly end of this apartment are the screens and ancient 
passage through the building from north to south. At the opposite end to 
the passage stood the high table, with a canopy over it, the framework of 
which still remains, and affords sufficient data for its complete restoration. 

When this fine apartment was converted into a brew-house, the side 
walls were raised, and a false roof of flatter pitch was added, and a floor 
inserted. This occurred in the rampant, so called classic times, at the end 
of the last century, when Gothic architecture was held in great contempt. 

The walls of this room have been more or less rebuilt^-once, if not 
twice. The first re-building, from wood to stone, is evidenced by the 
insertion of stone corbels, on the face of which are carved some beautiful 
Tudor roses, thus dating the alteration.* The great hall, including the 
screens, measures about thirty-five feet by twenty-five. Its open-timbered 
roof is one of much beauty, and from it the date of the earlier building 
must be taken, which is certainly not later than the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The scheme of this roof marks, in a charming way, 
the general mapping out of this apartment. There is, for instance, a short 
bay of about seven feet over the screens or passage at the west end ; there 
is a similar short bay of five feet at the eastern or dais end of the apartment, 
and the central part of the hall is enriched by another short bay, consisting 
of two massive oak principals coupled, as it were, with the vesica-shaped 
wind-braces, which add so much, in their varying perspective lines, to the 
beauty of this very fine old roof. The timbers are massive in the extreme, 
and must have been cut from large trees ; they appear to be in perfect 
preservation, and the wood almost as "clean" as when it was taken from 
the vast forest which doubtless gave the Bartons their badge of the acorn. 

There are no traces of smoke on the beams, and no indications of there 

-■ 

♦ Whitaker, in his " History of Whalley," refers to this wholesale re-building in stone of half-timbered 
houses which went on in Tudor times. 
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having been a fireplace in the hall ; and, indeed, in buildings of this early 
date, it is not unusual to find the great hall without any such provision. 
Those who are familiar with the fine open-timbered roofs in the churches 
and great halls of England will readily acknowledge that the roof of 
Smithells great hall ranks highly amongst others for its beauty and fine 
proportions.* 

In an apartment over the smaller hall is the massive oak window head 
which is engraved in Parker's "Domestic Architecture." It exemplifies the 
lavish use which was made of this material, for which now we have to 
pay such a high price. This piece of timber is said to have belonged 
originally to the great hall. 

The arrangements of the screens at the western end of the great hall 
were undoubtedly at first similar to those at Baguley, Rufford, and Adlington 
Halls (see Plates XVI 1 1., XXXI.) — that is, without a minstrels' gallery, 
and with curtains on an oak screen standing on the floor. At some 
subsequent period, but still in Gothic times, a minstrels* gallery was inserted, 
the mortices for which are still quite conspicuous. The musicians' floor 
remains, but the gallery front has been removed. 

There are here the usual three *doors to kitchen and butteries in the 
western wall beyond the screens. This wall is beautifully enriched with 
vesica-shaped quatre-foils from floor to roof in massive oak-work, as at 
Baguley and Rufibrd. 

Entered by a door at the back of the high table, is the lord's chamber, or 
smaller hall. This room is now cut up into modern small apartments, but 
its real dimensions are shown on the ground plan (Plate XIII.) by the 
dotted lines which mark the ancient ceiling beams. Its size is about 
thirty-two feet by fourteen feet. In this smaller hall there is a fine ingle- 
nook or fireplace, and in the rooms above it can be seen a portion of 
the original massive timbers which forjmed the walls and roof of this part 
of the building. 

Passing through the smaller hall in an easterly direction we reach a fine 

• The examination of Edmund Bolton (previously quoted) contains the words " Went into the hall [great 
hall] of Smythells." This tends to show that in 158 1 the great hall was still in use. The architectural evidence 
proves that a musicians' gallery had been erected shortly before that date. 
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apartment which in olden times may have been used as a withdrawing or 
more probably a banqueting-room. It is L shaped on plan, the limb of the 
L forming a bower, with latticed windows. This room is thirty-three feet 
long by eighteen feet wide ; the bower is ten feet long by nine wide. There 
appears to have been a hatch or doorway to the cellar at the north-east 
corner. Some of the windows in this apartment are of oak, and muUioned. 
The ceiling is divided into four bays by three richly-moulded, and at one 
time painted, oak beams, supported by moulded oak corbels. The ceiling 
is again subdivided longitudinally into three panels by two smaller beams 
resting on the larger ones, thus making twelve squares, each square being 
enriched by beautifully-moulded oak joists about a foot apart. The bower 
is separated from the room by an arched opening, the spandrels of which are 
beautifully carved, the work being of the Perpendicular period. The ceiling 
of the bay is prettily ornamented with delicate moulded ribs and square and 
diagonal mouldings. An interior view of this apartment as it existed 
previous to its dismantlement is given in Rimmer's "Old Halls of 
Lancashire," published in the year 1852. In this view is represented 
the trial of George Marsh, which indeed may not improbably have taken 
place in this apartment. 

The domestic chapel, which is about forty-two feet long, is at the 
southern end of the eastern wing of the quadrangle. It has a curious 
taper in width, measuring twenty-two feet across at its western end, and 
only eighteen feet across at the eastern end. Having been greatly injured 
by fires the fabric itself is not of much interest, except for its archaeological 
feature of the family pew, which is a kind of gallery on the north side of 
the chapel. It is reached from the family apartments by a long corridor. 
This arrangement is analogous to that in several other domestic chapels, as, 
for instance, to that in the chapel at Samlesbury Hall, near Preston. The 
stained glass in the east window is interesting. 

The western side of the quadrangle consists of a range of ancient 
apartments with massive oak roof timbers, and built originally without any 
corridor. The upper rooms are used as bedrooms, and the access to them 
must have been very inconvenient before the present passage was built in the 
Jacobean period. This passage is supported on an arcade of oak columns, 
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forming a verandah to the lower rooms, which contain the beautiful carved 
oak wainscoting taken from the old withdrawing or banqueting-room on 
the other side of the quadrangle. The carving on these panels represents 
hunting scenes, portraits in low relief, rebuses of the Bar and Tun, and 
wreaths of acorns and leaves with quaint legends. The treads of the 
staircase leading to this wing consist of solid blocks of oak. 

The original scheme of the buildings, I surmise, must have been in 
accordance with the adjoining sketch, and the history of the main alterations 
I *d N which from time to time have taken place at 

^ sa ^^ j^ w-j-E Smithells may be' briefly summed up as follows : — 

First came the abandonment of the great hall in 
the Elizabethan or early Jacobean period, followed 
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OAtebouae. t-s^J j^y ^j^^^ ^|- ^^ family wing which here was not 

pulled down, but only dismantled, and allowed to fall into its present state 
of dilapidation. New apartments were then added piecemeal on the west 
side of the house, for the accommodation of the family and servants, in 
proximity to the ancient kitchens, but without any general plan or scheme, 
the result being a singular jumble of arrangements. Amongst the most 
important of these changes was the ousting of the servants from their 
ancient wing, and the fitting up of these rooms for family use. Divine 
service is still conducted in the domestic chapel for the use of the family 
and tenants. 

Smethills Hall was the residence of William de Radcliffe, son of Robert, a younger son 
of Richard de Radcliffe, of Radcliffe Tower, in the time of Edward III., and was conveyed by 
Joanna, daughter and heiress of Sir Raphe Radcliffe (living in i477)> to her husband, Ralph 
Barton, of Holme, Esq., after 29th Henry VI. Sir Andrew Barton rebuilt much of the hall in 
the time of Henry VII. Grace, sole daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas Barton (ob. 1659), 
married Henry Belasyse, M.P., eldest son of Thomas, first Viscount Fauconberg, whose 
descendant, Thomas, the third Earl, in 1721, sold the Manor of Smethills, which afterwards 
passing into the Byrom family, of Manchester, was sold for ;i^2 1,000 to Richard Ainsworth, of 
Halliwell, Esq., who died in 1833. (Raines* Notes to Gastrell's "Notitia.") 

The present owner and occupier (a.d. 1883) is R. H. Ainsworth, Esq. 
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WARDLEY HALL. 

JARDLEY HALL, though in the neighbourhood of collieries, 
is romantically situated in a. most secluded nook, surrounded 
by one of the lai^est moals in Lancashire, and embosomed in 
J fine trees. The house stands on high ground at the forked 
head of a well-wooded clough, and is about a mile distant from the 
picturesque village of Worsley. 

The plan consists of an irregular quadrangle, the eastern and western 
sides, as shown on the ground plan (Plate XIV.), having a curious taper, 
or narrowing, towards the south, following the lines of the two streams 
which feed the moat, a peculiarity which is especially worth noting. The 
court-yard or quadrangle jneasures internally about fifty feet by thirty- 
five feet. The house must originally have been " half-timbered " through- 
out, and is still covered by the old-fashioned stone slates, which have 
now acquired a delicious tone by the effects of the weather upon them. 
The three fine brick chimney-stacks attract attention, being of a type more 
common in Norfolk and Suffolk than in Lancashire. The walls have been 
in part rebuilt in brick, but enough of the ancient oak framing remains to 
show how massive and fine the original structure must have been. This 
old work is principally to be seen in the southern side of the quadrangle,* 
which is indeed in other respects the most interesting part of the building, 
as it contains the fine old great hall of the Perpendicular period, with its 
adjuncts, the through passage from the quadrangle to the garden, the 
minstrels' gallery over the passage, the twin buttery doors, the bay, and the 

■ An old oil puDting ofllie south or guden fiont, showing Ihe half-limbeieil woik, ia in the possession at 
Richwd Wood, Esq., of Plumpton Hall. 
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fine open-timbered roof. It is impossible to visit this charming old building 
without fervently wishing that the modern walls and ceiling by which the 
great hall is jiow mutilated were cleared away, and the apartment restored 
to its pristine beauty. The total length of the great hall is about forty feet, 
and in width it measures twenty-one feet. The upper part of the great hall 
is portioned off into bedrooms, and the only music now to be heard from the 
minstrels' gallery is the cooing of the pigeons, which have taken full 
possession of it. The bottom portion is divided by modern walls, and was 
lately used as a kitchen and library. The oak door-heads of the "passage" 
at the end of the hall nearest the kitchens, and the mouldings of the roof, have 
no indication of the Renaissance invasion. They are most clearly of the early 
Tudor or Perpendicular period. An examination of the framing of the south 
wall of the quadrangle proves that the present handsome staircase was a 
later addition, probably made about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
to which date is also to be attributed the fine oak wainscoting in the present 
dining-room, and in the other apartments which occupy the western side of 
the quadrangle. The eastern side of the building has been much altered, 
and is not now of great interest. In ancient times it was devoted to the 
use of the servants. 

Wardley Hall contains abundant evidences of the historical evolution of 
architectural art, which underwent slow continuous change during each 
successive century. The traces of this gradual development are not merely 
to be found in the shape of the door-heads and windows, and in the precise 
character or contour of the nwuldings 0^ the ceiling beams and other 
features; the actual planning of the house itself equally exhibits the 
operation of fixed historical laws, following a certain regular sequence. We 
have at Wardley a common mediaeval type of plan, represented by No. 4 
on Plate II. After passing over the moat, the house is entered through 
the gatehouse, which here occupies the north side of the quadrangle, 
whilst opposite to it is the great hall with its adjuncts, occupying the whole 
of the opposite side. The quadrangle is then completed in the usual way 
by the family and servants' wings right and left of the great central 
apartment where the lord and his retainers daily met and fed in common. 
The mutilation of the great hall appears to have taken place at a rather 
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early period, when it was cut up into its present various apartments. At 
the time when this occurred, the old chimney-stack from the ingle-nook of 
the great hall appears to have been rebuilt with its present number of flues 
instead of the one flue which at first was needful, though it is of course 
possible that originally there was no fireplace at all. The alterations in the 
position of the kitchens in this house illustrate the changes in the habits of 
life of the English gentry from century to century. The original kitchens 
were at the south end of the servants' wing, thus occupying their usual 
mediaeval place. Afterwards a kitchen was carved out of the lower part of 
the great hall, as already mentioned ; and finally a third kitchen was 
constructed at the north end of the family wing, for more ready service to 
the modern dining-room. 

At the meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society at 
Wardley Hall on the 23rd of June, 1883, an interesting paper was read by 
Mr. J. E. Bailey, F.S.A., derived mainly from a book of accounts kept by 
two brothers, Gilbert and Francis Sherrington, who occupied the mansion 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. This paper was published in 
the ** Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Notes" for September, 1883. 
It gives a most interesting insight into the daily life of the minor gentry of 
Lancashire. I n the above-mentioned account-book we find what appears to 
be good evidence that the musicians' gallery in the great hall — now so much 
mutilated and used as a pigeon place— existed as late as about the year 
1 55 1. The words referred to are as follows, " For setting the stones under 
the gallery posts ij^ " 

The gatehouse, though much altered externally from time to time, is 
probably of not later date than the great hall, as the mouldings of its ceiling 
beams indicate; it bears the date a.d. 1625, but this record must refer 
to some alteration or addition to it, or to the mansion itself. There is 
strong reason to believe that an eastern apartment in this gatehouse was 
used as the domestic chapel, though there appears to be no documentary 
evidence of such having been the case.* 



* At the meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, referred to above, a former tenant 
confirmed this suggestion as to the domestic chapel, stating that during his residence the "Ten Commandments" 
>vere removed from the walls of this apartment. 
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The north, or gatehouse side, of the building was painted by Mr. N. G. 
Philips before the alterations made early in this century. The engraving 
of this picture shows that the moat at that time touched the walls, and the 
access to the house was by a bridge in front of the gatehouse. The 
appearance of the gatehouse was then much more picturesque than now, 
since, apparently from a foolish love of symmetry, the roofs of its easterly 
side have been raised to correspond with the centre and westerly side, and 
other alterations of an injudicious character have also been made. 

The bird's-eye view, Plate XIV., represents the building as it now 
exists, and has been made from carefully measured drawings. There is a 
very fine timbered barn adjoining the house. 

Wardley belonged to the Worsleys and the Tildesleys until the 
seventeenth century, when it passed into the possession of the Downes 
family, whose arms, a stag couchant, still remain on the staircase. There is 
in this staircase a recess, containing a skull, commonly said to be that of 
Roger Downes, a roysterer of Charles the Second's time, whose head, it is 
alleged, was severed from his body in a brawl with a London watchman. 
This tradition is conclusively disproved by the fact that the coffin of Roger 
Downes was opened in 1779, and the skeleton was found entire. Another 
story represents that the skull is that of a Catholic priest, a domestic 
chaplain at Wardley. From this ghastly possession Wardley Hall is 
popularly known as ** The Skull House;" and, according to the legend, 
whenever the skull has been removed from its resting-place, trouble has 
befallen the inmates of the mansion. On one occasion the moat had to be 
drained to recover the lost relic. A bloody hand and footmark are also 
shown in one of the bedrooms, but nothing authentic is known concerning 
these apparently ineradicable stains. 

In Mr. James Croston's recently published "Historic Sites of Lancashire 
and Cheshire" are some interesting genealogical notes relating to the 
families who have resided at Wardley, together with a plate representing 
the west side of the building. 

Wardley Hall appears to have been built about the time of Henry VI. on the site of an 
older house, as a moat and gate-house still remain. The house is quadrangular, and built of 
wood, plaster, and brick. The stairs and hall are very noble and capacious ; and the old 
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fabric, having been much in decay, is now [about 1849] undergoing extensive repairs. This 
place became the property and residence of Thurstan Tildesley, by marriage with Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of Jordan Worsley, in the reign of Henry IV., and passed to Roger 
Downes, Esq., in the former part of the seventeenth century, whose descendant, Roger Downes, 
Esq., dying issueless in 1676, the estate was conveyed by his sister and heiress, Penelope, to 
Richard, fourth Earl Rivers, who died without male issue, in 17 12. (Raines' Notes to 
Gastrell's "Notitia.") 

The house, which is the property of the Earl of EUesmere, is at present 
unoccupied. 



Chapter VII. 



HALL-I'TH'-WOOD— LITTLE BOLTON HALL- 
GREAT LEVER HALL. 

HE three houses briefly described in the present chapter are 

situated within a distance of two miles from the town of 

Bolton-Ie-Moors. Two of these, Hall-i'th'-Wood and Little ' 

Bolton Hall, like several other Old Halls in this immediate 

neighbourhood, occupy defensive positions of great natural strength, the 

sites being excellent examples of the "cliff and river" type represented in 

Plate I., fig. I. The third, Great Lever Hall, although its site does not 

belong precisely to this type, is strikingly placed on steeply rising ground. 

H all-i'th'- Wood. 

The ancient house called Hall-i'th'-Wood is picturesquely situated on the 
top of a steep river cliff, about a mile and a half in a northerly direction 
from Bolton. On Plate XV. are given a carefully-measured ground plan of 
the building, and sketches of elevations and details. The half-timbered 
portion of the house, furthest from Bolton, abutting on the high road, is well 
known from engravings, and is clearly the oldest part of the edifice. It 
contains the g^eat hall, which, although much altered, can still easily be 
traced, with the usual arrangements of butteries and kitchen, and a fine 
ingle-nook, now partially built up. On the side next Bolton, two separate 
additions at least have been made at different times, both being in stone 
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instead of timber. In the earliest of these is an old carved stone bearing 
date 1 59 1, and indicating a connection with the Bartons of Smithells. 

The other of these additions, which includes a large parlour or drawing- 
room and a porch, has an inscription with the date 1648. On Plate XV. 
are views of the charming oak staircase of this date. The old doors 
and hinges throughout are of a simple and massive type, well worthy of our 
imitation, and entirely free from pretentiousness. 

Hall-i'th'-Wood is a large and interesting wood and plaster structure, partly modernised 
The Porch was added in 1648 by Alexander Norris, Gent, whose ancestors resided here in 
1550. The estate, consisting of upwards of 1,761 acres, passed in marriage with Margaret, 
daughter of Alexander Norris, Gent., to John Starkie, of Huntroyd, Esq., in the seventeenth 
century, and is now possessed by his descendant, Le Gendre P. Starkie, E^q. The situation of 
the house is extremely picturesque, and the prospect bold and pleasing. There are views of it in 
Roby's " Traditions of Lancashire " and in Baines's History of the County. The house was 
the residence of Samuel Crompton, who in 1779 invented a mechanical engine called the mule, 
being a combination of two machines used in the manufacture of cotton. In 181 2 Parliament 
granted him ;;^5,ooo for his invention: and in 1842 his children received £^200 from the 
Royal Bounty Fund. (Raines' Notes to Gastrell's " Notitia.") 



Little Bolton Hall. 

Little Bolton Hall is on the easterly side of the town of Bolton-le- Moors. 
It has been almost entirely rebuilt, but the remains of a fine room, with a 
good open-timbered roof of massive oak, still exist. The gable of this 
apartment faces the east, and stands on the edge of a high cliff, under 
which flows the river Tonge. The dimensions of this old part, which has 
been cut up into modern rooms, are fifty-three feet by twenty-one feet on 
plan, and twenty-five feet from the floor to the ridge of the roof. The 
apartment is divided into three bays by two principals, the feet of which 
come down to the floor as inside piers or buttresses, resting on stone bases. 
The purlins, which have unusually long bearings, are strengthened by wind- 
braces. The framing of the principals affords a good illustration of the 
method of ancient carpentry. The very numerous tenons are secured 
with an abundance of oak pegs driven through the timber, which are very 
conspicuous to the eye ; mediaeval builders, unlike those of modern times, 
not being accustomed to conceal their construction. 
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The Manor of Little Bolton was in the possession of Richard de Bolton in the time of 
Edward III., and in the 20th Henry VIII. Roger de Bolton was seised of the same, and it 
appears to have remained in his descendants until the seventeenth century. (Raines' Notes to 
Gastrell's "Notitia.") 

The house is now (1883) the property of Mrs. Harrison Blair. 



Great Lever Hall. 

Great Lever Hall stands on the summit of a steep brow near to one 
of the tributaries of the Irwell. Though so close to .Bolton, the house 
is in reality in the ancient parish of Middleton. It was at one time the 
seat of Sir Ralph Assheton, of Middleton, from whom it was bought about 
the year 1629, by Dr. Bridgeman, Bishop of Chester, who built the 
interesting little domestic chapel, and made great alterations in the building. 
One of these alterations is referred to in the following passage in Pepys* 
Diary (Nov. 10, 1662) : — 

Bishopp Bridgeman . . . who lately hath bought a seat anciently of the Levers and 
then the Ashtons'; and so he hath in his great-hall window (having repaired and beautified the 
house) caused four great places to be left for coates of armes. In one he hath put the Levers', 
with the motto Olim, In another the Ashtons', with this, HerL In the next his own, with this, 
Hodie, In the fourth nothing but this motto, Cras nescio cujus. 

Much interesting information about Bishop Bridgeman and his doings 
is to be found in "The Palatine Note-book" for January, 1883, in an 
article by his descendant, the Rev. the Hon. G. T. O. Bridgeman, Rector 
of Wigan. The diocese of Chester being at that time very extensive, a 
house in Lancashire must have been most necessary for this active bishop. 
The domestic chapel, above referred to, is a detached building on the south 
side of the house, from which it is separated by a carriage drive. It is in 
the Perpendicular style, and, notwithstanding the late period of its erection, 
the architectural details are fairly good and correct. It is twenty-seven feet 
long and eighteen feet wide. The orientation is tolerably accurate. In the 
chapel is a curious old bell, bearing the inscription, RAF ASH TON Cs IX, 
showing that Ralph Ashton, to whom the Hall once belonged, caused this 
bell to be cast in the ninth year (1633) of King Charles I. This inscription, 
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like many of similar date, is full of life and character, the artist having 
evidently taken a delight in drawing each separate letter. 

The Hall has suffered greatly from neglect and alterations, but is now 
carefully preserved by the present occupier, the Rev. Richard Loxham. 
Three or four of the rooms are interesting, with their good oak panelling, 
. floriated plaster ceiling ornaments, and fireplaces. A noteworthy feature 
is the curious old glazing, with very broad lead in the quarries, and the 
glass of that peculiar wavy, speckled greyish-green look which modern 
manufacturers have even yet not quite succeeded in imitating. The main 
gable of the house, which is nearly the only portion of the exterior not 
•modernised, well illustrates the almost entire absence of change in the 
half-timbered style of building during several centuries. It bears the 
initials and date LB. 1631, but so far as the character of the architecture is 
concerned the work might have been executed a hundred years earlier. A 
picturesque old brick chimney stack, contiguous to this gable, is deserving 
of attention. At the rear of the Hall is one of the finest old bams in 
the district, with timbers of enormous size. 

Great Lever, at the western extremity of the Parish of Middleton, was long held by the 
Levers ; but the Manor was awarded to Sir Raphe Assheton, oCMiddleton, against the claim of 
Roger Lever, Gent, in the year 1466. His descendant. Sir Raphe Assheton, in the 19th 
James I. was seised of the Manor and Estate of Great Lever, which was sold, about the year 
1629, to Dr. Bridgeman, Bishop of Chester, who rebuilt the Hall, and resided here during 
some part of the Rebellion. In the year 1788, Doming Rasbotham, Esq., speaks of "a great 
part of the house, betwixt 20 and 30 years past, to prevent the expense of repairs, being 
demolished " (there are, however, still considerable remains) ; and adds, '' there is yet a decent 
domestic chapel, of which no use is now made, but in which, before the 20th of his late 
Majesty (George II.), marriages were solemnized. At the end, opposite to the altar, to which 
there is an ascent of two steps, is a gallery, formerly for the use of the family, and a bench 
runs round the chapel below, as I imagine, for that of the tenants and servants. It is 9 yards 
long by 6 broad." (Raines' Notes to Gastrell's " Notitia.") 

The house now belongs (a.d. 1883) to the Bishop's descendant, the 
Earl of Bradford. 
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Chapter VIII. 

TURTON TOWER. 

URTON TOWER stands on high ground about four miles 
due north of Bolton -le- Moors. Camden, writing in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, describes the district as "amongst 

precipices and wastes," and this account of it still holds good. 

Canon Raines, in his Notes to Gastrell, thus writes : — " Turton Tower, 
says Camden, now the residence of the illustrious family of Orrell, was 
originally constructed for defence, and almost entirely rebuilt by William, 
son and heir of John Orrell, Esq., in the year 1596, with stone, some of the 
older parts of the house being then, and now, of lath and plaster." 

In the year 1628, the house. and lands were purchased from the last of 
the Orrells by Humphrey Chetham, the founder of the Manchester Hospital 
and Library. The present owner and occupier is James Kay, Esq. 

The chief interest of the place lies perhaps in the solid and grim-looking 
Tower,* which is about forty-five feet long on plan, and twenty-eight feet 
wide, outside measure. It ia built square with the points of the compass. 

The lower portion of the Tower, including in height the present dining 
and drawing-rooms, is built of rough rubble stone with massive quoins at 
its main angles, and may be assigned to the first part of the Perpendicular 
period, or even to an earlier date. The picturesque character of this rough 
work is clearly shown in the sketch (Plate XVI.), and in this view are also 
shown the tiny mediaeval windows, suiting a building whose main purposes 

• " Independenlly on the inclusions of the Scots, who frequently penetrated in their marauding eicarsions to 
the south of Clitherae or Whalley, in times of turbulence and bloodshed, when family feuds often ended in 
ilaoghler, the lord of a manor or considerable landowner would frequently deem himself unsafe in the protection 
of an ordinary dwelling-house, even Bf;ainst a oeigbbonr. Such was the origin of the castled tower or peel." 
(Whiuker's "History ofWhalley.") 
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were those of defence. It was, in fact, like Radcliflfe Tower, and other 
houses in the district, practically a castle. Its walls are about five feet in 
thickness. The original fortress, judging from the old windows which are 
more or less blocked up, appears to have been three stories in height, with 
very low rooms ; but at the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, William 
Orrell, as we have seen, *' almost entirely" rebuilt the place, and one of his 
first proceedings must have been, acting in the spirit of that age, to 
endeavour to get loftier and better-lighted rooms. His mandate, indeed, 
would be that of Queen Elizabeth herself, "give me light." With this 
end in view, he appears to have gutted the old Tower, clearing away the 
floors and roof, and added to it another stage, built with the stiff and regular 
masonry of that epoch. The Tower, as thus heightened, was re-divided 
into three stories, each of course much loftier than the former ones. Space 
was thus given for the insertion of the present large windows. 

In the Elizabethan or Jacobean re-casting, the bottom stage of the 
Tower became the great hall, with the usual passage through at its north 
end. It is entered by a spacious porch on the east side. The fine 
Jacobean staircase is to the north of the porch. A parlour or library is 
built at the back or north side of the Tower. The pantries and ancient 
kitchen are to the north-east in the angle of the building. The with- 
drawing-room is a charming apartment occupying the whole of the first 
floor of the Tower ; it is thirty-six feet long, and about twenty feet wide. 
Like most of the other principal apartments, it is handsomely wainscoted 
with oak. It has also a fine plaster ceiling and frieze. 

The house is full of the most charming old oak furniture, and ornaments 
of a fitting character, which have been minutely described by Mp. James C. 
Scholes, in his " Notes on Turton Tower." 

The plan and perspective sketch (Plate XVI.) show the building as it 
now exists. From old engravings in the author's possession, numerous 
alterations appear to have been made in the domestic offices during the 
present century. The servants* hall, shown to the extreme right of the 
picture, is clearly a recent addition. 
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Chapter IX. 

RUFFORD OLD HALL. 

UFFORD OLD HALL, prettily situated amidst fine trees 

in a quiet ancient village about ten miles from Southport 

and eleven from Preston, is a most interesting record of 

the past architectural art of our country. The house has 

been much altered from time to time, but fortunajfly the fine great hall 

remains almost intact, and well repays careful study. Indeed, as a 

specimen of lavish expenditure of the labour of brain and hand in 

imaginative carving and ornamentation, it can hardly be matched in 

Lancashire or Cheshire. An enormous sum of money would be required 

to build such an apartment at the present day, the cost being to a great 

extent in the carved oak-work. Even in the sixteenth century such an 

outlay would hardly have been undertaken unless by a family of unusual 

wealth. 

onMHd. Like many other old houses, RufiTord Hall was originally 

|^^n| quadrangular in plan and was built in the "black and white" 

* * or half-timbered style. The present arrangement of the apart- 
ments is that represented in the subjoined sketch, the family wing 

guiL having entirely disappeared, and the servants' wing having been 
III I rebuilt in brick to accommodate the whole of the inmates. (See 

* i I Plate II., " Types of Plan.") 

The "weather" side of the great hall, too, has been rebuilt in brick and 
stone, and in this rebuilding the present fine stone fireplace appears to have 
been introduced in place of the central braziers under the louvre in the 
roof. In the rebuilding of this wall the window sills were lowered and the 
windows thus enlarged. The almost clearstorial arrangement of the windows, 
which was adopted for defensive purposes in many of the great halls, is 
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indeed a noticeable feature, and the artistic effect of this high light is 
very good. In the present instance the bottoms of the original window sills 
are from eight to nine feet above the floor line, with the exception of that 
of the bay window, which, as usual, is quite low. In the rebuilding above 
referred to one of the end doors of the through passage was built up (see 
Plate III.), with the object, no doubt, of making the great hall less draughty. 
The great hall is about forty-seven feet long and twenty-three feet wide. 
The side walls from floor to wall plate measure about eighteen feet. At 
the southerly end of the room, attached to the wall, is the rough and 
massive oak plank which formed the seat for the lord and lady and their 
guests. In modern times, when repose and comfort are the first considera- 
tion, the prevailing tendency is towards low and wide seats ; but here we 
find an arrangement ^more resembling a coachman's driving seat than 
anything else. This bench of state is about fourteen feet long; it is 
twenty-two inches high, and slopes uncomfortably downwards at the front. 
It is, moreover, very narrow. Over it is a fine canopy, divided into thirty- 
six panels by moulded ribs. 

" The bay " terminates hexagonally, and is on the northerly side of the 
high table. Its windows contain a few fragments of ancient stained glass. 

"The chamber," or lord's apartment, was entered in the customary 
way through two carved doorways, arranged symmetrically in the wall 
behind the high table. 

Turning to the opposite or " passage " end of the hall, we are again 
struck by its lavish ornamentation. The " speeres " are formed by the 
trunks of two massive oaks, and look none the worse for not matching 
in size, one of them measuring two feet in diameter, the other nineteen 
inches. This difference is indicated in the charming interior perspective 
view drawn by Mr. F. Hooper. (Plate XVIII.) These massive posts 
are octagoffal in shape, and richly panelled and battlemented from top to 
bottom, the style of the work being almost identical with that which is 
found in the fine example at Adlington Hall, Cheshire. No musicians* 
gallery having been inserted at Rufford Hall, the speeres here have been 
spared the mutilation which has befallen them in so many other instances. 
Between these posts stands a magnificently-carved oak screen. (See Plates 
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XVII. and XVIII.) It remains much as the workmen of Perpendicular 
times left it, except as regards the finials, which were added in the late 
Jacobean period, with somewhat outlandish cornucopia. So far as I am 
aware no other instance of this description of standard screen occurs in this 
district, except the one at Samlesbury (shown on Plate XVII.). Another 
very distinctive feature in Rufford Hall is the arrangement of the buttery 
door arcade, consisting of five arches in massive oak, the heads of which are 
most charmingly carved, with varied and exuberant ornament. (See 
Plate XXX.) 

The roof of the hall is divided into seven bays, by six hammer-beam 
principal rafters, somewhat similar in character to those at Westminster 
Hall. These principals are enriched with figures of angels bearing shields, 
and are otherwise carved with an amount of variety and imagination of 
which our modern workmen seem to be almost entirely devoid, preferring 
to save their brains by the monotonous repetition of one idea. Between 
these principal rafters the roof is strengthened by quatre-foiled wind-braces. 
The fine proportions of this great hall and the magnificence of its carved 
oak work are sure evidences of the importance and wealth of the Hesketh 
family in the fifteenth century.* The apartment, although no longer used, 
is carefully preserved from decay. 

The only other part of the building of much interest is the withdrawing- 
room, a long and narrow apartment, with an open-timbered roof of late 
Gothic character. It contains some fine carved oak furniture, which, from 
inscriptions on it, appears to have been made for the Heskeths about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Amongst these inscriptions are the 
following : — 

W B H, 1680. T. B H. AMOR VINCIT 

T. H. 1668. OMNIA. 1673. 



* The wealth of the Heskeths is shown by the property left by Thomas Hesketh, who died in 1523. Mr. 
Abram says, in his "History of Blackburn/' that "The escheat of the 15th Henry VHI. returned him as 
having been seized of Rufford Manor and Chantry ; Hoghwick Manor in Magna Harwode ; of the Manor of 
Martholme ; and of messuages, lands, woodlands, and rents in Totilworthe, Oswaldtwisell, Wiswall, Dynkley, 
Aghton, Walton-in-le-Dale, Witton, Mellor, and in about fifty-seven other townships and hamlets in Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Westmoreland." 
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In the litde turret in the more modem part of the house is hung the bell 
from the old church, with the following inscription : — 

LUKE • ASHTON • WIGAN • FECIT • ELLAN • CAUNCE • 

CHAPELL • WARDEN • 1746. 

The pedigree of the Heskeths of Rufford is given in vol. IxxxL of the 
Chetham Society's Publications. In the " History of the Parish of Black- 
bum," by W. A. Abram, Esq., there is an interesting account of the 
Heskeths of Hesketh, Rufford, and Martholme, giving records of the family 
as far back as the thirteenth century. Amongst the distinguished members 
of this family, of whom memorials are given by Mr. Abram, may be 
mentioned Sir Robert Hesketh, Knt., who "served King Henry VIII. in 
France, and for his valoure, forwardnes, actyvytie, and good service theare 
was knighted by the King's own hand with great countenance and many 
good woordes." Mr. Abram also tells us that Thomas Hesketh, lord of 
Rufford, was knighted October 2nd, i553» and was Sheriff of Lancashire 
in 1563. He is stated to have "served his sovraigne [Elizabeth] in 
Scotland at the seige of Leethe [Leith], and theare was sore hurte in divers 
places, and had his ensigne strooken downe, which he recovered againe, 
with great commendacions for his forwardnes and good service, and was in 
his latter dayes a notable good housekeeper and benefactor to all men, 
singrular in eny science, and greadie repaired the house at Martholme and 
Holmes Wood, and the chappell at Rufford." The first Baronet was Sir 
Thomas Hesketh, created in 1761. In Burke's " Peerage and Baronetage" 
the history of the family is given at great length. The present representa- 
tive is Sir Thomas George Fermor Hesketh, Bart, who lives in the new 
Hall, a lai^ and very plain modem house. The old HaU is now the 
residence of Thomas Ogilvy, Esq., the agent of Sir Thomas Hesketh. 



A3TLEY HALL, CHORLEY, LANCASHIRE. 

STLEY HALL stands in the midst of a well-wooded park 
in the immediate outskirts of the town of Chorley. 

The house was almost entirely rebuilt about the middle 

of the seventeenth century, with many innovations in plan, 

which indicate the change in the manners and habits of life which had 

taken place in England since the date of the half-timbered quadrangle at 

the back, now used as a kitchen court. 

The newer or Jacobean part of the mansion is built of brick, with stone 
mullioned windows, which, however, do not present the strong and massive 
character usually found in the Halls of this district. The aspect of the 
house, in fact, suggests a certain want of solidity, which is probably more 
apparent than real, the effect being due in part to the almost continuous 
range of windows which give light to the long gallery in the uppermost 
story. Notwithstanding this seeming slenderness in construction, there is 
great stateliness and sumptuousness about the general arrangements and 
internal finishings of the building. 

The principal entrance to the house is in the centre of the front 
elevation, and, as in other Jacobean work, is made much of in the design, 
being handsome in itself, and flanked on each side by two lat^e bay 
windows, which run from the bottom to the top of the house. The front 
door opens, however, without any protecting porch, directly into the lofty 
great hall, which must therefore have been very cold, and can only have 
been used on special occasions for banquets, and other similar purposes. 
This hall has at its easterly end the old " high table " arrangement, with a 
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large octagonal bay at the southerly end of it. The ceiling is enriched 
with elaborate plaster ornaments. A very grand carved oak staircase 
opposite to the front door leads out of the great hall up to the bedrooms, 
and also to the long and narrow chamber at the top of the house, 
presumably a dancing-room, which occupies the whole frontagie. This 
room is seventy-two feet long by twelve feet six inches wide. The two 
bay windows already referred to break into, and greatly relieve in 
appearance, the narrow proportions of this room, and must have been 
pleasant nooks to sit in during the intervals of dancing. 

The withdrawing-room occupies the south-east corner of the house, and 
is entered from the great hall. The ceiling of this apartment is one of the 
most elaborate specimens of the plasterer's art which the county contains. 
Indeed, the cherubs and other ornaments are so pendentive that a feeling 
of alarm arises lest they should fall from their unnatural position. A 
Manchester artist, Mr. C. J. Lea, however, who some years ago was engaged 
in decorating this building, informed me that the most delicate and 
attenuated of the ceiling ornaments are made of lead, though coloured to 
imitate plaster of Paris. 

Passing through the withdrawing-room, we enter the wainscot-room, 
which contains many fine pictures. Next in order comes the dining-room, 
in which there is a curious Jacobean dining table, with chairs of the same 
period arranged round it. The north and west sides of the quadrangle are 
occupied with the kitchen apartments, in which is some interesting and 
curious old work. 

The passage to the kitchens from the great hall is, as usual, at the 
opposite end to the high table. On the northerly side of the great hall is a 
fine old chimney-piece. 

The morning-room, or library, is a charming little apartment, at the 
south-west corner of the building. 

Although the walls are lined with dark oak panelling, yet from the large 
size of the windows the rooms are by no means gloomy. 

In the reigns of John and Henry III. Adam de Chemoc, the first lord bearing the 
territorial name, appears to have been joint lord of Astley, with Sir Henry de Lee, Knt., and 
was the progenitor of a long line of feudal lords of Charnock, Astley, and many neighbouring 
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lands. His descendant, Robert Chamock, of Astley, Esq., one of the defenders of Lathom 
House, compounded for his estate in 1646 for the sum of JQ200. Subsequently, by the marriage 
of Margaret, the last heiress of the Chamocks, the estate passed to the Brookes of Mere, in 
Cheshire \ and by the marriage of Susanna, only daughter of Peter Brooke, Esq., and eventually 
heiress of her brother, Peter Brooke, Esq., of Astley, with Thomas Townley Parker, Esq., of 
Cuerden, in October, 1787, the property passed into the possession of her son, R. Townley 
Parker, Esq., of Cuerden, the present owner, in whose possession exists an almost unique 
collection of charters, etc., showing the descent of this manor from the Charnocks for 600 
years. (Baines's " History of Lancashire.") 

The house is now (1883) unoccupied, but is kept up with the greatest 
care and good taste by the owner, T. T. Townley Parker, Esq., of 
Cuerden. It is still full of interesting pictures and old oak furniture. 
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HOGHTON TOWER. 

:;OGHTON TOWER is a picturesque, sturdy-looking pile of 
I' buildings, situated on the summit of a lofty eminence, midway 
between Preston Eind Blackburn, which is a conspicuous 
object in the landscape for many miles around. On the 
western side, the land slopes down somewhat steeply, till it is met by 
a ridge about a mile away, upon which stands the gloomy ruinous tower 
called " Livesey's Folly." From some directions this is the first object 
which attracts the attention of the visitor on approaching Hoghton Tower, 
and the eye then runs on to the grim-looking old building cresting 
the wooded precipice which overlooks the river Darwen. 

The large park with dense oak woods formerly surrounding Hoghton 
Tower, wherein roamed wild cattle and boars, is now cut up into farms. 
The present entrance to the demesne is by a winding road skirting the 
hill. The former drive, headed by stone Jacobean gateposts, may still be 
seen. There are two fine stone bams contiguous to the first gatehouse. 

The bird's-eye view (Plate XIX.) will give some idea of the great 
extent of the mansion, which in fact looks more like a vill^e than a 
private residence. Speaking generally, it may be said that the buildings 
stand upon a fairly level rectangular plateau of natural formation, and 
occupy almost the whole extent of it, allowing only of a broad road or 
carriage drive round the enclosure. The plateau is about five hundred 
feet long, and three hundred feet wide. By reference to the plan on 
Plate XX. it will be seen that the total length of the buildings from 
east to west, measuring from the western gatehouse to the east end of 
the chapel is about three hundred feet ; and their extreme width from 
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north to south is about two hundred and fifty feet. From the top of the 
hill on which Hoghton Tower is built there is a magnificent view across 
the great plain of Lancashire, which is dotted here and there with towns and 
villages. To the north can be seen in clear weather the mountains of the 
Lake district, and in a south-westerly direction are the Welsh hills. From 
a military point of view the north side is almost impregnable,* the buildings 
being situated on the very edge of a steep precipice. On the eiasterly side, 
too, and on the south, the ground breaks away quickly. On the west the 
approach is more gradual, but here the buildings are defended by the 
battlemented gatehouse, and by two flanking towers. (See bird's-eye view, 
Plate XIX.) Through this gateway we enter the first or outer quadrangle, 
which measures about one hundred and thirty feet from east to west,- and 
about one hundred and eight feet from north to south. The ground here 
slopes so steeply, that across the middle of the outer square, or, as it might 
be called, the lower ward, a wall is built with two flights of steps enclosing 
a grass-plot, the level of which is raised to the height of the upper ward. 

On the north side of this quadrangle are the stabling and kitchen offices, 
and there is here a draw-well of great depth. On the southern side is a 
three-storied building for the use of retainers. The eastern quadrangle is 
separated from the western one by buildings which are now used as 
bedrooms and other family apartments. 

In the centre of this block there was originally a fine tower over the 
second gatehouse, but this tower was destroyed during the civil wars, when 
a perfidious and successful attempt was made to kill Captain Starkey and 
over one hundred men who had been sent by the army of the Parliament 
to take Hoghton Tower. They were induced to enter this gatehouse on 
the understanding that it should be surrendered upon quarter, but no sooner 
had the Captain and his men ascended to the upper rooms of the Tower 
than it was blown up by gunpowder, and he and his men perished. 

The pointed archway leading into the inner or eastern quadrangle still 

* It has been asserted that the house originally stood on low marshy ground, near the river, and that its 
removal to the top of the hill was due to the desire of finding a drier and more healthy situation. Although the 
choice of the present site may have been in part suggested by reasons of this kind, it is probable that defensive 
considerations were also taken into account, as otherwise the difficulty of mounting this steep hill with horses or 
carts would scarcely have been encountered. 
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remains, and though it is stated that no part of the present building is 
anterior to the time of Queen Elizabeth, yet the character of the two 
gatehouses would suggest an earlier date. Entering the inner or higher 
quadrangle we find a courtyard about seventy feet square, in the centre of 
which is a fine leaden statue of King William III. in armour. 

On the north side of this quadrangle is the great hall, approached by a 
circular flight of steps. On the east side of the court is the suite of rooms 
which tradition says were occupied by King James I. when he was here 
entertained in stately fashion in the year 1617, on his journey from Scotland 
to London. He stayed two or three days with Sir Richard de Hoghton, 
and the time was passed in hunting, dancing, and feasting. Many of the 
gentry of Lancashire came to Hoghton Tower to pay honour to the King, 
and, as was the custom in those days, they wore the livery of their host, 
Sir Richard de Hoghton. King James was dressed in green, which was 
his favourite colour, with a feather in his cap and a horn at his side. Two 
places near Hoghton bear names which commemorate this royal visit — ^viz.. 
King's Hill and Hunters' Hill. 

Returning now to the description of the upper quadrangle, we find on 
the south side endless bedrooms and other apartments to which it is very 
difficult to assign names and uses. 

At the easterly end of the gfreat hall stood in former times the domestic 
chapel, curiously twisting round from the square lines of the great quad- 
rangle, so as to orientate with extreme precision. It is stated in Baines' 
'* History of Lancashire'' that this chapel continued to be used as a place 
of worship for generations after the Tower was abandoned as a family 
residence. 

Beyood the two quadrangles, and forming the apex of the hill, is a large 
square garden enclosed by crenellated waUs ; in one comer is a raised 
watchman's terrace. These walls have been rebuilt, but in strict conformity 
with what previously existed. The exterior side of the southern range of 
dwellings is much broken up by gabled projections, staircases, and other 
irregularities ; most probably the servants and retainers of the family were 
lodged here. Many additions and alterations have taken place in this part 
of the building from time to time. 
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The walls throughout are of massive stone, and the roofs are covered 
with stone slates, and there is a very sturdy semi-castellated look about the 
whole place. The gables are covered with stone copings, on the springers 
and apexes of which there are massive stone balls, about fifty in number. 

The great hall, which is a fine apartment, measuring fifty-four feet in 
length, including the screens, and twenty-five feet nine inches in width, has 
arrangements which are not met with in earlier halls like Rufford and 
Baguley. Here there is a flat ceiling divided by five beams, boarded 
throughout, and ornamented with a geometrical pattern of moulded ribs. 
(See Plate III.) 

The high table stood at the eastern end of the apartment, with a door at 
the south-east corner leading off from the high table to the state apartments 
and to the domestic chapel. Following the symmetrical ideas which began 
with the Renaissance, there are two octagonally-ended bowers at each end 
of the high table ; they are of unusually large size, being each about ten 
feet deep and twelve feet wide. 

At the opposite or western end is the passage right through the hall, 
with buttery hatch and access to the kitchens, and over it the minstrels' 
gallery, with turned Jacobean balusters. On the north side of the great hall 
is the fine ingle-nook, the long low arch of which is carved with bulls* heads, 
the cognizance of the De Hoghton family. This great hall, as will be seen 
from the bird's-eye view (Plate XIX.), is flooded with light by windows on 
its southern side, facing the quadrangle ; it occupies in height the same 
space as is allotted to the two-storied buildings adjoining it, being about 
eighteen or nineteen feet from floor to ceiling. 

In the south-west corner of the upper quadrangle is the small apartment 
known as the guinea room. It is curiously lined with oak panelling, 
painted and gilded to represent guineas, and it is supposed that the complete 
number indicated the rental of the estate. Another explanation is that this 
was once a gambling room, and decorated thus with appropriate ornament. 

In the reign of William Rufus the manor of Hoghton was given by Warin Bussel with a 
daughter in marriage to Hamo Pincerna, after whose death his wife gave it to their second son, 
" Ricardus filius Hamonis Pincemse." The son of Richard Fitz-Hamo was Adam, who in the 
reign of Henry II. styled himself Adam de Hocton, or Adam Dominus de Hocton. From 
him descended Sir Richard de Hocton, to whom was granted free warren in Hoghton and 
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WhitenhnD, widi liberty to eadose a pazk. Jdin of Gaunt, King of Castile and Leon, in 
9 Richard IL (1385-6), granted Sir Richard Hog^ton licence to enlaige his paik with seven 
score acies. The fiunily of Hoghton have long been designated from the Tower, which was 
erected by Thomas Hoghton, in the reign of Elizabeth, from the stone of a quarry contained in 
the park. (Raines's ^'HistcHy of Lancashire," ed. r87o, voL i^ page 141.) 

In his pamphlet, entitled " A Brief Sketch of the History of Hoghton," 
the Rev. Jonathan Shortt observes : " That some portion of the Tower 
was built between the years 1563 and 1565 is shown by the record of a 
lawsuit which Thomas Hoghton had with Bernard Townley and Ralph 
Holden, respecting a contract for building and other works in Hoghton 
Manor." It may be remarked that on the outer gatehouse is a carved 
panel with the family coat of arms and the initials T H (Thomas Hoghton). 

The pedigree of the De Hoghtons is given in vol. Ixxxi. of the 
Chetham Society's publications. In the " Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
quarian Notes" for July, 1883, is an article by Mr. W. A. Abram, in which 
it is stated that the family trace their descent from the celebrated Lady 
Godiva, through Sibilla, heiress of the family of De Lea, who in 1309 
married Sir Henry de Hoghton. In " The History of Blackburn," by the 
same author, are to be found many other interesting particulars relating to 
this family. 

The house was for a long time in a state of complete dilapidation, but is 
being carefully restored by the owner. Sir Charles de Hoghton, by whom 
it is now occupied. 
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Chai'Ter XII. 
SAMLESBURY HALL. 

AMLESBURY HALL is situated about six miles east of 
Preston, on the high land between the valleys of the Kibble 
and Darwen, with charming views to the south, amongst the 
most interesting of which is Hoghton Tower and the lofty 
eminence on which it stands, distant about three miles, as the crow flies, 
from Samlesbury. At the beginning of this century the site must have 
been most secluded ; but in the year 1825 the new turnpike road between 
Preston and Blackburn was carried through the grounds, and brought within 
two or three feet of the house itself. The history of this remarkable 
building has been treated in a most exhaustive manner by James Croston, 
Esq., F.S.A., in his interesting and valuable monograph entitled " A 
History of the Ancient Hall of Samlesbury." In consequence of an 
unexpected discovery of old deeds, Mr. Croston has been enabled to enrich 
his pages with a mass of information respecting the pedigrees and history 
of the families by whom the mansion has been occupied, which renders 
his ' work one of the utmost importance to all students of the history of 
the county. Mr, Croston has also given a detailed description of the 
building as he found it shortly before the publication of his book in 
1871. This description, however, represents the house after the so-called 
"restoration" which it underwent in 1835, previous to its being used as 
an inn. Some interesting light respecting its earlier condition is afforded 
by. a series of sketches, now in the author's possession, which were made 
about the year 1833 by the Rev. S. J. Allen, who at that time resided in the 
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neighbourhood.* Some of these sketches are peculiarly instructive with 
regard to the arrangements of the great hall and the domestic chapel, and 
are represented on Plates III., XVIII., and XXI V.f These drawings 
clearly show that the high table formerly stood in a recess at the southerly 
end of the great hall, on almost exactly the same ^^lan as that at Mytton 
Hall. Over the high table was a fine cove, or canopy, with moulded ribs, 
the headpiece and side posts of which, witlj. Gothic carving, still remain. 
The two end doors leading off to the lord's chamber and family apartments, 
with finely carved lintels, as at Mytton and RuflFord Halls, are also left 
intact, as well as **the bay," which on plan forms part of a decagon. 
Over the bay window in the great hall is a small apartment, very similar 

in external appearance to that at Ordsall Hall (Plate IX.), 

but the room is not open to the hall, and so could not have 

been used for the musicians as I have suggested was 

the case at Ordsall. The building was manifestly once 

quadrangular and moated (see Plate II., '' Types of Plan," 

s Nos. 3 and 5), as described in Whitaker s " History of 

Whalley," and the evidence is clear that the kitchens and butteries were 

originally at the northerly end of the great hall. The existing 

I I^JJi'*^ arrangement is that indicated in this sketch ; a short servants' 

ingroom). ^Jng havlng been added to the old family wing by the late 

Mr. Harrison, the original servants' wing having long ago 

disappeared. 

In converting Samlesbury Hall into an inn in the year 1835, the then 

* A carefully executed woodcut, representing the exterior of the building as it appeared before the 
alterations above referred to, is given in Parker's "Domestic Architecture." This view is taken from the 
quadrangle looking towards the great hall and family wing. In this sketch the original half-timbered, 
quatre-foiled construction, which is similar to that at Ordsall Hall, is represented with great minuteness. 

t One of Mr. Allen's drawings, not reproduced in the present work, represents an interior view of the 
great hall at Samlesbury, and exhibits an interesting structural feature referred to by Dr. Whitaker as of common 
occurrence in manor-houses of early date, " the principals consisting of deep flat beams of massy oak, naturally 
curved, and of which each pair seems to have been sawed out of the same trunk. These spring from the ground, 
and form a bold Gothic arch overhead.'' These curved principals are technically known as " crooks." Many 
fine examples existed in the Counties Palatine until within the last few years, but they are rapidly disappearing. 
Good specimens may be seen in the cottage in " Old House Fold," Romiley (depicted on Plate XXIV.), and in 
an old house in the main street of Knutsford. Another noteworthy example was in an old bam (now destroyed) 
at Clayton Hall, near Manchester. 
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owner appears to have taken it into his head that the great hall would 
be improved by the erection in it of a minstrels* gallery, a feature which 
clearly had never existed here before. In these alterations is shown a 
curious want of knowledge of the habits of life which prevailed amongst 
the gentlemen of England in mediaeval times, for this sham gallery is 
actually constructed over the high table, destroying the ancient canopy, and 
mangling the surrounding woodwork. How could the occupants of the 
high table see or hear the minstrels in such a situation .'^ Not merely was 
this barbarism perpetrated, but the magnificent mediaeval oak screen (shown 
on Plate XVIII.)* was chopped up to form the gallery front, mingled with 
portions of old Jacobean bedsteads or other furniture, making altogether 
a most incongruous medley, which reminds us of tfie last scene in a 
Christmas pantomime. On the ground plan of the great hall, Plate III., 
this screen is shown in its original and proper position at the ** passage " end 
of the apartment. Also the high table recess is shown as it formerly existed. 
The front of it is at present built up, and the recess itself forms part of a 
passage from the family wing to the modern kitchen. 

An interior view of this apartment is given in Rimmer's '* Old Halls of 
Lancashire," published in the year 1852, and the mutilation of the great hall, 
as just described, is there depicted ; but further decoration of this sham 
minstrels' gallery, with old bedsteads or carved Jacobean work, has 
apparently since been added by the late owner (Mr. Harrison), whose 
so-called "restoration," though in a way preserving the building from total 
destruction, has been carried out with singular indifference to the recorded 
history of architectural art in England. For instance, we hardly expect to 
find the dog-tooth ornament in gables of the late Perpendicular period, but 
it has been introduced here. The building has been much spoilt by the 
gimcrack porch, and by the large windows, with attenuated muUions in the 
modern villa style, thoroughly incongruous with the spirit of the place, which 
were substituted by Mr. Harrison for the characteristic ancient small windows 

shown in the view of the interior of the quadrangle given in Parker's 

___^ , t 

* A similar screen is still in existence at Ruflford Old Hall, standing in its original position between the 
speeres. Its height to the top of the cornice is seven feet six inches. In width it measures seven feet. It is 
shown on Plates XVII. and XVIII. 
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"Domestic Architecture," and in Mr. Allen's careful sketch taken in 1833, 
now in the author s possession. At the time when the external wall of the 
great hall was rebuilt in stone, and the large fireplace inserted, one of the 
** crooks," which had rested on the floor, was cut away, and carried on a 
massive stone corbel, shown in Mr. Allen's sketch (Plate XXIV.). This 
bold and simple corbel has actually been cased with finikin plaster ornament, 
and the oak timbers have been varnished and polished up. 

The domestic chapel is now desecrated, and used as a sitting-room ; but 
the ancient piscina, in its south wall, still remains. The chapel may have 
been a two-storied apartment, the family pew being probably in the upper 
chamber, as at Smithells Hall. The fine oak screen (of which an illustration 
is given from Mr. Allen's sketch, Plate XXIV.) at least suggests such an 
arrangement, but no vestige of this beautiful piece of work is now to be 
seen about the premises. It appears to have been ruthlessly destroyed in 
the 1835 alterations. The history of the changes of ownership through 
which the Hall has passed will be found at length in Mr. Croston's work 
previously referred to. Mr. Croston believes that the great hall and its 
adjuncts were erected, possibly on the site of an earlier structure, towards 
the close of the fourteenth century. In the year 1400 licence was granted 
by the Bishop of Lichfield to Thomas South worth and Johan his wife to 
have divine service celebrated at Samlesbury, which shows that the house 
then possessed a domestic chapel. The south-east wing, which, with the 
chapel attached, now forms the main portion of the building, was altered in 
the reign of Henry VIII. by Sir Thomas Southworth, whose name and 
armorial bearings, with the date 1545, are carved on the lintel of the fire- 
place. His chief alterations seem to have been the rebuilding of the 
southerly or weather side of the family wing in the thin bricks used at that 
time, the half-timbered work having become dilapidated by exposure to the 
driving rains and frost. The fortunes of the Southworths afterwards 
declined, and the manor of Samlesbury passed into the possession of the 
ancient Lancashire family of the Braddylls, by whom the Hall was divided 
into several tenements. The estate remained in the hands of this family 
until 1850, when it was sold by order of the Court of Chancery, the 
purchaser being John Cooper, Esq., of The Oaks, Penwortham, near 
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Preston. In 1862, Mr. Cooper sold the property to Joseph Harrison, of 
Galligreaves Hall, Esq., whose daughter. Miss Harrison, is the present 
owner, and resides at the Hall. Mr. Abram, in his " History of Blackburn,** 
has given some interesting particulars about the owners of this Old Hall. 



Chapter XIII. 



MYTTON HALL. 



I YTTON HALL is situated in the midst of charming scenery, 
near the confluence of the rivers Hodder, Calder, and Ribble. 
The district is not merely interesting to the artist, but also 
in an especial degree to the antiquary. We have close at 
hand the fine old church of Mytton containing the beautiful tombs of the 
Sherburnes, Stonyhurst, their ancestral residence, and Whalley Abbey. 

In Whitaker's "History of Whalley" is given a picture of the interior of 
the great hall of Mytton, which is here the chieP feature of interest, dating 
apparently from about the time of Henry VII. This apartment is thirty- 
three feet long and twenty-four feet wide, and has a fine open-timbered roof. 
The minstrels' gallery is a prominent feature, but was clearly an afterthought 
and put up in Jacobean times. At some still later period this gallery has 
been carried along one side of the room, and over the recess which, as 
at Samlesbury, formerly contained the high table and canopy (see Plate 
XXIV.). This mutilation of an interesting archjeological feature is greatly 
to be r^[retted, though sufficient evidence exists for its complete restoration. 
The history of the various families who have owned Mytton Hall is 
given at length in Whitaker's " History of Whalley," from which we learn 
that the manor was first granted by Robert dfe Lacy, in the third year of 
Henry I., to Ralph le Rous, progenitor of the family who were afterwards 
denominated from the place. It was afterwards in the possession of the 
Pontchardons, and in the seventh year of Edward II. was given to Richard 
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Cateral, who married Lora de Pontchardon. The present house, Dr. 
Whitaker thinks, was built by Ralph Cateral, in the reign of Henry VII. 
His son or grandson, Thomas Cateral, by a deed dated in the third year of 
Elizabeth, granted the manor to his son-in-law, Robert Sherburne, Esq., 
and Dorothy his wife. The present owner and occupier (1883) is John 
Hick, Esq. 
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Chapter XIV. 
TOWNELEY HALL. 

S the range of hills dividing Lancashire from Yorkshire 

abounds in quarries of excellent building stone, we naturally 

find that the Old Halls in the neighbt>urhood of these hills 

are in most cases built massively in stone, and not in timber, 

like those in most other parts of the county.* The quadrangular form of 

building has not been frequently adopted for the latter stone houses of this 

district. Amongst the few instances in which this type of structure occurs, 

the first place, with r^ard to size and importance, belongs to Towneley 

Hall, near Burnley. 

The general aspect of this ancient house and park is well rendered in 
an engraving by Basire, given in Whitaker's " History of Whalley," 
though the fine trees which are depicted in this plate are now wofully 
injured by the smoke from the town of Burnley, which is only about a mile 
distant. 

It is rather difficult at the present time to realise the alterations which 
are stated by Dr. Whitaker to have beeh made by Charles Towneley in 
the time of Queen Anne, in pulling down the north-easterly side of the 
quadrangle, which contained the gatehouse, domestic chapel, and library. 
These alterations, which we are bound to believe were really made, must 
have been carried out with great neatness and skill, as the building shows 
no indication of such a change having taken place. It is possible, however, 

• In the earlier periods, when forests still extendvely covered this portion of the county, wood wm in this 
district as elsewhere the principal building miteriaL About the time of Heniy VIII., however, the old timber 
houses were vety tKqataOy rebuilt in stone, and, as stated in the text, the now existing Halls of North-east 
I^ancashiie are almost universally stone structures. 
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that the gatehouse and chapel may have existed as a detached building as 
at Wardley Hall, and its removal would therefore not mutilate the adjoining 
wings. 

Whatever the actual history of the chapel may be, whether it was 
removed from the gatehouse to the place it now occupies near the great 
hall, as Dr. Whitaker affirms, or whether its present position is the original 
one, there can be no question that it is an apartment of extreme beauty and 
great archaeological interest. Judging by the details of the elaborate wood- 
work with which its walls and ceilings are ornamented, it must date from 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. Its length is thirty-three feet, 
and its width eighteen. About one-third of the length is occupied by what 
we may designate as the chancel. The nave portion, or the remaining 
two-thirds of the room, is only about twelve feet high, with a flat ceiling, 
composed of elaborately-moulded oak beams and joists, but the chancel 
portion is nearly double this height — an arrangement which is paralleled in 
several other instances. The loftier portion of the chapel is marked by a 
richly-moulded cove, and by elaborately-panelled and carved walls and 
ceilings. The increased height of the chancel affords room for a good altar 
and fine reredos, over which is the quasi east window, which in reality 
looks south-west, towards the hill behind the house. The sill of this 
window is about twelve feet from the floor, and the charming aesthetic effect 
is obtained of a high or clearstorial light to the chancel. The entrance door 
to the chapel is handsomely carved. On the north-western side of the 
^^^^ I chapel is the entrance to a small priest's room. Apart from the 
I I ^ domestic ohapel, Towneley Hall scarcely contains so much of archi- 
(HorthXML) tectural interest as many other of the Old Halls of the county, 
although its size and the solidity of the building render it sufficiently 
imposing in its effect. The plan of the house as it now exists is of the 
oiMtHaiL type represented by Plate H., No. 3. As has already been 
I ^^1 1 suggested, the original plan may have been either completely 
^aHi^ quadrangular, like that of Speke Hall, or, more probably, with a 

■nd OhApcl 

(HarthBMt). gatehouse as at Wardley Hall, according to the adjoining sketch. 

Judging from the wealth of the family, the great hall is likely to have 

been originally one of much magnificence. In the year 1725, however, it 

N 
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was gutted and converted into an entrance hall by Richard Towneley, and is 
now a vast and most dreary apartment in the so-called Italian style. The 
present windows were inserted at the time of this alteration, but the original 
walls still remain. The front door, entering the great hall from the 
quadrangle, is also ancient. It is richly carved and ornamented, and bears 
the date a.d. mdxxx. The porch is dated 1614. 

In the side wings the walls are handsomely panelled in oak, and there is 
a profusion of fine old oak furniture. It is beside the purpose of the present 
work to make a catalogue of pictures or books, but it may be mentioned in 
passing that the family portraits preserved here are of great interest, and the 
newspapers have given very ample details respecting the marvellous library 
which has been sold this year (1883). 

The Towneleys of Towneley are one of the oldest families of Lancashire. 
The family has always remained Roman Catholic, and its representative in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth underwent heavy penalties for recusancy. 
The Towneley pedigree is given in full in Whitaker's " History of 
Whalley," and includes many distinguished names, the best known being 
that of Charles Towneley, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., who died in 1805, ^^^ 
was the collector of the Towneley Marbles, now in the British Museum. 
Much interesting information respecting some earlier notabilities of the 
family may be fjund in a charming paper in the " Palatine Note-book " 
for April, 1883, entitled "The Towneleys in Paris." On the death of 
Mr. Charles Towneley the estates passed to his cousin. Peregrine Edward 
Towneley, Esq., F.R.S., who was high sheriff of Lancashire, and died in 
1846. He was succeeded by his son, Charles Townoley, Esq., F.R.S., 
colonel of the Fifth Lancashire Militia, who died in 1876, leaving three 
daughters. The eldest married Viscount Norreys, and died in 1873 ; the 
second is the wife of Lord Alexander Gordon Lenox, and the third is the 
wife of Lord O'Hagan. 

The original site of Towneley appears to have been a tall and shapely knoll, southward 
from the present mansion, still denominated the Castle Hill, and ^immediately adjoining to the 
farm called Old House ; on the eastern and precipitous side of which are the obscure remains 
of trenches, which, on the three more accessible quarters, have been demolished by the plough. 
Here, therefore, in very early times, and far beyond any written memorials, was the Villa de 
Tunlay, the residence, unquestionably, of one of those independent lords before the Conquest, 
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who presided over every village, and held immediately of the Crown. When this elevated 
situation was abandoned, it is impossible to ascertain from written evidence or tradition ; but 
the present house may, in part at least, lay claim to high antiquity. It is a large and venerable 
pile, with two deep wings, and as many towers, embattled and supported at the angles by strong 
projecting buttresses, all of which contribute to give it a formidable and castle-like air. But it 
was, till about a century ago, a complete quadrangle, with four turrets at the angles, of which 
the south side, still remaining, has walls more than six feet thick, constructed with grout-work, 
and of that peculiar species of rude masonry which will be noticed under the observations on 
domestic architecture, and which indicates a very early date. The side opposite to this was 
rebuilt by Richard Towneley, Esq., immediately before his death, in 1628; but the new 
building applied to it on the north was the work of the William Towneley who died in 1741. 
On the north-east side, now laid open, were two turrets in the angles, a gateway, a chapel, and 
a sacristy with a library over it These last were removed by Charles Towneley, Esq., about a 
century ago, and placed with religious reverence in their present situation; the stonework, 
wainscot, and everything to which the effects of consecration could be supposed to extend, 
having been preserved entire. All these had been the work of Sir John Towneley, Knt. The 
vestments, some of which are of a very antique and unusual form, are recorded by tradition 
to have been brought from Whalley Abbey. Opposite to the side of the quadrangle now 
demolished is the hall, a lofty and luminous room, rebuilt in 1725 by Richard Towneley, Esq. 
(Whitaker's " History of Whalley," book iv., chap, iii., page 341.) 
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Chapter XV. 

BARCROFT HALL. 

N the outskirts of Towneley Park, and about two and a half 
miles to the east of Burnley, is Barcroft Hall, another massive- 
looking stone structure. (See Plates IV. and XXIV.) 

The plan of this house affords an interesting example of 
the curious changes in the habits of life of our ancestors, which took place 
soon after the Elizabethan epoch. It is plain that the house was originally 
built according to the | ■"! type of plan (Plate II., No. i). As it now 
exists, it is represented by the ^^ type of plan (Plate 1 1., No. 2). These 
alterations were probably made about the year 1614. and a few years later 
the handsome gateway to the courtyard was built. Outside the gateway is 
a stone mounting block, a feature which is very generally found in old 
houses in the Counties Palatine, but which the altered conditions of modern 
life have rendered unnecessary. Examples may be seen at Kenyon Peel 
Hall, Extwisle Hall, Clayton Hall, and many other old mansions. These 
blocks are frequently dated, and carved with the initials of the owners. 

According to the original plan of the house, the entrance was through 
the screens in the usual way into the great hall ; but in the Jacobean epoch, 
when symmetry was so much thought of, the central porch, shown on 
Plate XXIV., was built, and the high table placed along the side of the 
room instead of at the end of it. The great hall is a fine apartment, 
being about thirty-six feet long (including the screens and ingle-nook), 
twenty-four feet wide, and fourteen feet high. The ceiling is composed of 
large moulded oak beams. There is a huge ingle-nook at the easterly end 
of the great hall, in which the whole family could sit around the blazing 
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logs. Adjoining the ingle is a solid circular stone staircase leading to the 
masters* apartments, a feature which we find at Gawthorpe Hall, and else- 
where in this district. Although the great hall at Barcroft is only fourteen 
feet high, space was found over the '* passage" for the minstrels' gallery, 
with its balustrade of turned columns, bearing some resemblance to 
that at Gawthorpe Hall. The old fixed high table bench of oak still 
remains, but the high table itself has been removed to the servants' hall at 
Towneley. It may be assumed that, unless otherwise described, the roofs 
of all these North-East Lancashire houses are covered with stone, or what 
are technically called '*grey slates," and that the timber is all of massive 
oak as sound as when first put up. In most cases the walls are of stone, 
with large quoins at the main angles of the building. 

Barcroft became the property of the Barcrofts in the time of Henry III., and continued 
in the direct male line until the death of Thomas Barcroft, Gent, in the year 1668, when it was 
conveyed by his daughter and co-heiress Elizabeth, to Henry Bradshaw, of Marple Hall, in the 
county of Chester, Esq. Mary Bradshaw, his daughter and heiress, married, first, William 
Pimlot, Esq., and had a son John, who possessed the estate, but died s.p. in the year 1761. 
The second husband of Mrs. Mary Pimlot was Nathaniel Isherwood, of Bolton-le-Moors, whose 
grandson, Thomas Bradshaw Isherwood, Esq., came into possession of the estate on the death 
of the last Pimlot, and died unmarried in the year 1791. His executors, in the year 1795, 
sold the Hall and demesne of Barcroft to Charles Towneley, Esq., ancestor of the present 
owner. Some parts of the house are of the time of Henry VIII.; the principal front was added 
in the year 16 14, and the embattled gateway in the year 1636 : — Lane. MSS., vol. v., p. 296, 
where there is a sketch of the Hall, and notices of the family. (Raines* Notes to GastrelFs 
" Notitia.") 



Chapter XVI. 



ROYLE HALL. 



OYLE HALL, situated about a mile and a half from Burnley, 
stands on a little plateau lof elev^ed ground in the angle 
formed by the junction of a smaller stream with the Calder, 
the site thus forming a natural stronghold of the type repre- 
sented on Plate I,, fig. 4. By choosing a position nearly encircled by water, 
the builders avoided the necessity of constructing a moat. The Hall is 
placed on the very edge of a steep brow, thirty-two feet above the ordinary 
level of the Calder, which flows at its base. The declivity between the 
house and the river is well wooded, and the opposite bank is low, as is 
usual in defensive sites of this character. 

The house is a picturesque and massive stone buUding, with very 
substantial-looking mullioned windows. Its present appearance is shown in 
Plate XXI., representing the front elevation. It would seem that the 
Hall was almost entirely rebuilt about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The quaint and curiously-planned stone staircase at the back of 
the house is, however, part of the earlier erection, and so without any 
question are the fine old roofs, which, from their mouldings and other 
characteristics, may have belonged to a half-timbered building of about the 
middle of the Perpendicular period. The porch is modern, and the left-hand 
gable, nearest the Calder, has been much altered in recent times. The 
lower windows also have been modernised, but those of the first floor remain 
unaltered, and retain the wide form which characterises the old houses of 
this district, and contributes to the "long and low" aspect of the buildings, 
which contrasts so strongly with the aspiring character aimed at by the 
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architects of Queen Anne's time. The little four-light windows in the gables 
have the two central lights " stepped up " in a fashion which, with some 
varieties, but always with piquant effect, is very generally found in the old 
houses of North- East Lancashire. Numerous examples may be seen in the 
buildings depicted on Plates XXIII. and XXIV. 

Royle became the property of Richard Townley, in the reign of Henry VIII., on his 
marriage with Margaret, daughter and heiress of Mr. John Clarke ; and passed on the death of 
Edmund Townley, Esq. (the last heir male), in the year 1796, to his niece, Ann Townley, 
who married Robert Parker, of Extwisle, Esq., grandfather of Robert Townley Parker, Esq. 

Much of the present house was built in the seventeenth century by Nicholas 

Townley. (Raines' Notes to Gastrell!s " Notitia.") 

Royle is now (a.d. 1883) the residence of the Reverend Canon A. 
Townley Parker. 



Chapter XVII. 



GAWTHORPE HALL. 



^AWTHORPE Hall stands near the banks of the Calder in a 
fine park about half way between Burnley and Padiham. It 
is a stone house, chiefly built at the end of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, in the stately fashion of that period. Like 
Astley Hall, Chorley, a building which it much resembles, Gawthorpe Hall 
has its chief entrance door in the middle of the facade, and flanked by two 
lofty bay windows. The two houses also agree in having a long gallery, 
probably intended as a dancing-room, at the top of the building. The 
opposite side of the house, overlooking the valley towards Padiham, is 
somewhat castle-like in appearance, and was, no doubt, built for defensive 
purposes ; the sturdy old tower, like that at Harden in a similar position, 
commanding a valley, being doubtless used for watching. The other sides 
of the building are irregular in design, and the whole effect is extremely 
picturesque. The windows are large, and of the same substantial mullioned 
character as in the other Old Halls of the district, represented on Plates 
XXI., XXII., andXXHI. 

The restoration of this building was entrusted to the late Sir Charles 
Barry, in the year 1849, as we find from his memoir.* While admiring the 
general care and skill with which this work is carried out, we must r^ret 
that the restoration was not fully as conservative as it might have been. 
His biographer says that " all he thought needful was to give importance to 
the tower and chimneys, by raising them so as to produce greater boldness 
in the sky line," and to surround the building with a pierced parapet of the 
characteristic Elizabethan style." 

•TheLifeand Works of Sir Charles Baity, R.A., F.R.S,, by Rev. A. Bany, D.D., page 13S. 
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Those who know the house are perhaps likely to think that it looked 
better as the old builders left it, and doubtless if Sir Charles Barry had been 
living at the present time, and had now to begin the work, he would hardly 
have tried to improve upon what he found. The present aspect of the front 
of the house is well rendered in one of the illustrations in Sir Charles 
Barry's memoir. In Whitaker's *' History of Whalley," third edition, page 
338, is a good engraving representing the front elevation as it appeared 
previous to Barry's restoration. The view is dated 1801, ** drawn and 
engraved by James Basire." 

On Plate IV. is given a plan of the great hall, which is interesting as 
representing the transitional arrangements between mediaeval and modern 
times. This apartment is about thirty-six feet long and twenty-one feet 
wide. It has a flat ceiling, with ** passage," screens, and minstrels* gallery, 
much as in earlier times. Its height being only about fourteen feet, there 
must have been scant headroom for the musicians. The fine ingle-nook is 
in the usual place in the middle of one side. The high table stands on a 
step, and is at the opposite end to the screens. There is, however, no 
"chamber" or lord's apartment at the back of it, but high up in the wall is 
a fine seven-light window from which the apartment is mainly lighted. This 
arrangement is admirably contrived for the comfort of the occupants of the 
high table, as the light comes in at the back of their heads, instead of 
dazzling their eyes as in so many thoughtlessly planned modern buildings. 
The bay is square on plan, and is about nine feet deep. 

The ceilings of the withdrawing-room and other apartments are of 
plaster, with the rich style of ornamentation which prevailed in the early 
Jacobean period. 

A very fine barn, with massive timbers, adjoins the Hall. 

The " House and Farm Accounts of the Shuttleworths of Gawthorp," 
published by the Chetham Society, contain much interesting information 
respecting the history of this stately old building. 

Gawthorp has been the seat of the Shuttleworths since the 43d Edward III., when 
Agnes, daughter and heiress of William de Hacking, conveyed it to her husband, Ughtred, 
son of Henry de Shuttleworth. From him, the estate descended uninterruptedly to Robert 
Shuttleworth, of Barton Lodge, Esq., who died on the 29th of January, 1816, and by will 

O 
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dated the 24th of October, 1815, gave all his manors and lands in Lancashire and West- 
moreland in trust, to John, Lord Crewe, and Abraham Henry Chambers, of Bond-street, in the 
county of Middlesex, Esq., for the use of his second son, Robert Shuttleworth, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, and Chairman of the Quarter Sessions at Preston, who married at Edinburgh, 
November 5th, 1816, Janet, daughter of Sir John Marjoribanks, of Lees, in the Shire of 
Berwick, Bart, and died on the 6th of March, 18 18, having, by will dated the 12th of February, 
1 8 18, devised his estates to his only child, Janet Shuttleworth, then an infant under the age of 
one year. . . . She married, February 24th, 1842, James Phillips Kay, Esq., M.D. (a 
native of this county), distinguished by his active exertions in the cause of popular education, 
and who, upon his marriage, assumed the surname and arms of Shuttleworth. The widow of 
Robert Shuttleworth, Esq., married Frederick North, of Hastings, Esq. Indenture of 
Settlement, previous to marriage, dated the loth of June, 1825. The Hall, of which a view 
is given in Whitaker's " History of Whalley," was rebuilt about the year 1600, and is a gloomy, 
though fine, specimen of an Elizabethan house. (Raines' Notes to Gastrell's '' Notitia.") 

The present owner and occupier is Sir Ughtred James Kay- 
Shuttleworth, Bart. 



PLATE XXIII 




Chapter XVIII. 

WORSTHORNE HALL— HURSTWOOD HALL— 

THE DANES' HOUSE. 

EFORE leaving the neighbourhood of Burnley, there remain 

to be mentioned several other of the massive stone buildings 

characteristic of this district, representations of which are 

given on Plates XXII. — XXIV., taken from sketches made 

by the Rev. S. J. Allen between the years 1830 and 1840. In addition to 

the three houses named in the heading of this chapter, there are given on 

Plate XXII. drawings of Arkindley Hall, near Colne, Jackson's or the 

Higher Hall, Worsthorne, and Wallstreams, near Burnley ; and on Plate 

XXIII. are sketches, taken in 1839, of "The Lodge, Royle," and of a 

building described as " The Old Market House, Burnley," both of which 

have since been pulled down. 

Worsthorne Hall. 

The interesting old house known as Worsthorne Hall stands in the 
midst of a quiet old-fashioned village about two and a half miles east of 
Burnley. It is massively built of stone, and is worthy of a better fate than 
to be used as a stable and slaughter-house. In his account of this place in 
the " History of Whalley," Dr. Whitaker deplores in strong language the 
consequences of the decline in the number of the small landed proprietors, 
which has taken place to such a remarkable extent in this district and in 
the valley of the Ribble. 

Mr. Allen's sketch, which is given on Plate XXIV., with slight 
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corrections in the proportions of the gables and the size of the windows, 
shows thoroughly the architectural feeling of this fine old building. The 
windows are stone muUioned throughout, generally with double reveals, 
and are well moulded, giving an appearance of great strength and solidity. 
Although the house was built in 1638, the general spirit of the design, and 
in some degree the character of the mouldings, which are used in a manner 
somewhat regardless of expense, are much more Gothic than Italian. Over 
the front door there is, as in many other instances near Burnley and in the 
Ribble valley, a stone panel, containing, in raised and prettily-carved letters, 
the names of the owners and the date of erection. The inscription, as given 
in Mr. Allen's sketch, is as follows : — 

GVLIELMVS HALLSTED ET ELIZABE THA VXOR EIVS: 

ANNO DOMINI 1638. 

It is singular that Dr. Whitaker does not mention the name of Hallsted in 
connection with Worsthorne, although he gives a somewhat full account of 
the lords of this manor, and his work elsewhere contains the pedigree of the 
Halsteds of Rowley, another Old Hall in this neighbourhood. 



Hurst WOOD Hall. 

HuRSTWOOD Hall, situated about a mile south-east of Worsthorne, was 
built in the year 1579 by Barnard Townley and Agnes his wife, whose 
names, with the date, are carved in large characters over the doorway in 
the front of the house. This Barnard Townley was son of John Townley, 
third son of Sir Richard Townley of Townley. 

Mr. Allen's sketches of the building, and of the inscription above 
referred to, are shown on Plate XXII. 

Huistwood is situated in the hamlet of Worsthom ; and the Hall, a strong, well-built 
house, bears on its front the name of Bernard Townley, who married Agnes, daughter and 
co-heiress of George Ormerod, of Ormerod, Gent, and died in the year 1602. His descendant, 
John Townley, Gent, died in April, 1704, leaving two daughters and co-heu-esses, of whom, 
Katherine, who was living in the year 1743, conveyed Hurstwood and Dunnockshaw to her 
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husband, Richard Whyte, Esq., Deputy Governor of the Tower of London, who devised the 
former to his nephew, Richard Chamberlain, from whom it passed, after an intermediate 
descent, by purchase, in the year 1803, to Charles Towneley, of Towneley, Esq., in whose 
representative it still remains. (Raines' Notes to Gastrell's " Notitia.") 



The Danes' House, Burnley. 

The building designated by the singular name of the Danes' House is not 
remarkable for its size or importance, but it has the same massive and sub- 
stantial character as is exhibited by the other stone houses of this district, 
and is covered with the usual stone slabs technically known as **grey slates." 
The ground plan of this old house is F shaped, and has in the main the 
ancient arrangement of, "house-place" or hall, with through passage, and 
there are some fine old doors, with wrought-iron fleur-de-lis hinges. The 
shape of the door-heads indicates a date about the time of Henry VHI. 
A view of the front of the building is given on Plate XXIV. 
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Chapter XIX. 



DENTON OLD HALL. 



HE importance of the Holland family in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries is certainly not adequately represented- 
by the present condition of Denton Hall, their old family 
residence. 
It was clearly at one time a fine quadrangular building, of which only 
two sides now remain ; the southerly or central portion con- f^,^ o,^ „. 
taining the fine great hall, and the family or easterly wing, k^m^hj 
Both portions have been much injured by the hand of man l| || 
and by the ravages of time. Like the majority of the old *""*■' 

Lancashire and Cheshire Halls which are more or less remote from the hilly 
districts, Denton Hall is of the half-timbered or black and white style, 
constructed of massive oak work of bold and beautiful design. 

The house is about three miles to the north-east of Stockport, and 
about five miles south-east from Manchester. It stands about half a mile 
back from the north bank of the Tame. It is tn a district where fine Old 
Halls have abounded, for, by crossing a meadow, we reach Hyde Hall, 
Lancashire ; Harden Hall is within sight, and the now destroyed mansions 
of Reddish Hall, Lancashire, and Hyde Hall, Cheshire, were also not far 
off. Indeed this valley of the Tame appears to have been selected as a 
desirable residence for the yeomen and gentry at the period with which we 
are dealing. 

In the second volume of the "Chetham Miscellanies," by the Rev. John 
Booker, is given an account of the Holland family, with an engraving of the 
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Hall, the date of which is assigned to the end of the sixteenth century. 
The architectural evidence which we find in the roof and other portions of 
the building, however, puts it a full century further back. Moreover, we 
have here in the great hall the complete arrangements for the lord and his 
retainers dining in common ; but at the end of the sixteenth century a fine 
great hall like this, with a massive open-timbered roof, and with high table, 
canopy, and musicians' gallery, had gone out of fashion, and was very 
seldom built. 

As in so many other houses of the kind, the alterations have been 
endless, and Mr. Booker may have been rather misled as to dates by the 
Jacobean plaster ornamentation with which the great hall and adjoining 
apartments are enriched. 

On referring to Plate XXV., it will be seen that the great ball at 
Denton was originally thirty-five feet long ; in width it measures twenty- 
three feet. The mapping out of the roof is very similar to that of the 
great hall at Smithells, consisting of short bays over the high table and 
minstrels' gallery, with a central short bay of two coupled principals, which 
in all probability carried the louvre in the roof, allowing the smoke to escape 
from the braziers, prior to the erection of the great ingle-nook. These roof 
principals are shown on Plate XXV. by dotted lines. The high table stood 
at the east end of the apartment, its position being clearly marked by the 
remains of the old fixed seat attached to the east wall. The curved line of 
the canopy can clearly be traced in the walls over the dais. The bay is 
square on plan, and is at the south end of the high table. 

It would appear that the great hall at Denton, like those in many other 
houses of early date, was built without any fireplace, the room being 
warmed, if at all, by braziers standing in the middle of the floor. About the 
time of Henry VHI. the present large ingle-nook was inserted, not in the 
customary position in the side of the room, but at the end opposite to the 
high table. This fireplace is thirteen feet wide inside, and nearly five feet 
deep, and its embattled ornamentation in brick is a very remarkable 
architectural feature. By the insertion of this ingle-nook the " through 
passage," which was originally five feet in width, was encroached upon, and 
the minstrels* gallery over it was almost annihilated. A section of the great 
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hall, showing the "screens " end as it existed prior to these alterations, will 
be found on Plate XXXI. 

It is very remarkable that at Speke Hall, described in the following 
chapter, a fireplace was inserted in the same manner as at Denton, and at 
about the same period. In both cases the alteration has occasioned the 
partial destruction of the minstrels' gallery. The ornamentation of the 
fireplace in the two houses, also, is almost identical in character, so that 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that one of these examples must have 
been copied from the other. The fireplaces in the apartments to the west 
of the great hall appear to have been inserted at the same time as the great 
ingle-nook, breaking into the usual passage to the kitchens. 

When the south or " weather " side of the house was rebuilt in brick, 
the door leading out of the passage on that side was built up — thus affording 
a parallel to what occurred at Rufford under similar circumstances. 

The smaller hall or lord's chamber is in its usual position at the back of 
the high table. 

The eastern or family wing, now used as a bam and shippon, contains 
much massive oak work, some of which is beautifully carved. Its northern 
gable is richly ornamented with quatre-foils and a battlemented tie-beam. 

The great hall is disfigured by the insertion of a modern chamber floor, 
the upper portion being used as bearooms by the farmers, who are now the 
occupiers. 

The family of Holland is associated with the county of Lancaster as early as the reign of 
King John, the registers of Cokersand Abbey attesting the fact by a record of their liberality 
in assisting to endow that ancient foundation. Sir William Holland, who is described as of 
Denton, married Margaret, daughter and heiress of John Shoresworth, by Margaret, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Alexander Denton of Denton, by which alliance the Denton property was 
conveyed, as already stated, to the Hollands. There Sir Thurstan Holland was living in 1339. 
Sir William is the first member whose name occurs in the annals of the township. He was in 
direct descent from William, a younger son of Sir Robert de Holland, a soldier in the Scottish 
wars of Edward I., and afterwards secretary to the Earl of Lancaster. This Sir Robert married 
Maud, daughter and co-heiress of Alan, Lord la Zouch, of Ashby de la Zouch, in the county of 
Leicester, and, being held in great esteem by the Earl his master, received grants of divers 
manors in Lancashire, but afterwards, being unfaithful to his trust, he was put to death in 1328. 
He founded the priory of Black Monks in Holland in Lancashire. 

In the 20 Edward III. (1346) one Moston makes a grant of lands in Denton to Thurstan 
de Holland; and in the i Henry IV. (1399) Richard Holland is found seised of the manor of 
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Denton, which he holds of Nicholas Longford by military service. From this early period 
they continued in possession until the close of the seventeenth century, when, on the death of 
Edward Holland, Esq., the last heir male of the family, who died unmarried, his extensive 
estates devolved upon his only surviving sister, Elizabeth, afterwards wife of Sir John Egerton, 
of Wrinehill and Farthinghoe, Bart., from whom they have descended to the [present*] 
proprietor, Thomas Egerton, second Earl of Wilton. (" Chetham Miscellanies," vol. ii., " A 
History of the Ancient Chapel of Denton." By the Rev. John Booker, M.A., F.S.A.) 



The property remains (a.d. 1883) in the Wilton family. 



Chapter XX. 

SPEKE HALL. 

H E relative importance of an old county family may usually be 
inferred from the size and magnificence of their dwelling- 
place, and Speke Hall is no exception to the general rule. 
In Orison's " Portfolio of Fr^ments relating to the 
History of Lancashire " nearly four pages are filled with the pedigree of the 
Norreys family, who held their possessions here on a military tenure, and 
again and again distinguished themselves as generals and fighting men. 

The old family mansion at Speke is stated in Baines's " History of 
Lancashire" to have been built by Sir Edward Norreys in 1598, and this 
date, with the initials E N, is carved on the porch. It is, however, evident 
from the character of the architecture that, although Sir Edward may have 
added largely to the building, yet certain parts of the house, as the great 
hall, were erected during the strictly Gothic period, without any influence 
from the Renaissance. 

A bird's-eye view of the building, and a block plan, will be found on 
Plate XXVI., and a separate ground plan of the great hall is given on 
Plate III. 

There are two main approaches to this Old Hall ; one is from the south, 
through a fine avenue of trees which reaches from the banks of the Mersey ; 
the other, which is the usual entrance to the mansion, is from the north, 
over a massive stone bridge which crosses the now dry moat, and of which 
a good etching is given in Mr. Leo Grindon's " Lancashire." These two 
entrances, as will be seen on reference to the plan and bird's-eye view, 
Plate XXVI., are exactly opposite the one to the other ; and standing 
within the front, or north porch, there is a charming vista to be seen 
through the two fine yew trees which flourish in the courtyard down to 
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the avenue which leads to the river banks. Speke Hall is quadrangular 
in form, and follows the No. 6 type of fully-developed plan, shown on 
Plate 11. The quadrangle measures about twenty-three yards by eighteen 
yards, and is built fairly square with the points of the compass. Tradition, 
and the pointed window, indicate that the apartment now used as the 
servants* hall, at the north-east corner of the building, was the ancient 
chapel. The little room adjoining it on the west may have been the 
priest's room. 

The great hall occupies about one-half of the southern side of the 
quadrangle, and possesses some curious and exceptional features. The 
high table once stood, and should now stand, at its western end. The 
octagonal **bay" looks into the fine quadrangle, and is overshadowed by 

* 

one of the sombre old yew trees, which have long been a favourite subject 
for the pencil of the artist. At the opposite or southerly end of the high 
table is a large square bay containing a fireplace, as at Harden Hall, in 
Cheshire, and, judging from the fixed seat, it is probable that on important 
occasions the high table, with its guests, was extended into this bay. The 
hall is lofty, but has a flat ceiling ; and from an examination of the roof- 
timbers it would appear that it never was open-timbered. This ceiling is 
thrown into sixteen compartments by moulded beams. Over the high table 
there is a Jacobean canopy, thoroughly incongruous in character, and stated 
in Gregson's '* Fragments" to have been presented to Sir Edward Norreys, 
son of Sir William Norreys, by Henry VH., in reward for military service 
at Flodden Field, and said to have come from the King of Scots Palace. 

The fine ingle-nook is situated, contrary to precedent (as shown on 
Plate HI.), at the opposite end to the high table, instead of at one side. 
It occupies about two-thirds of the eastern end of the apartment, and the 
rest of the space at this end of the hall is occupied by a portion of the 
ancient minstrels* gallery, supported on a panelled cove. The gallery front 
has been removed and boarded up, and the actors' or musicians' dressing- 
room is now used as the butler's bedroom. This part of the building should 
certainly be restored archaeologically to its former arrangement. The front 
of the ingle-nook is formed with curiously battlemented and moulded 
brickwork, running up to the ceiling, and carried on a massive oak beam on 
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which are mouldings of the Perpendicular period. This very exceptional 
ingle-nook and minstrels* gallery arrangement is singularly like that which 
now exists at Denton Hall, Lancashire. As was suggested in the preceding 
chapter, one must have been copied from the other, and both fireplaces 
appear to have been insertions subsequent to the first erection, mutilating 
the old features. 

In the great hall and in some of the other apartments there is some 
interesting heraldic glass. 

The drawing-room is an interesting apartment. It occupies the 
south-west comer of the building, and is contiguous to the high-table end 
of the great hall. It has in it a fine fireplace, and should technically be 
described as " the chamber." Its walls are panelled with elaborately- 
moulded oak work, and the ceiling is enriched with very handsome plaster 
ornaments. The fireplace is of the old-fashioned kind and* contains the 
most interesting carvings in oak. At the northerly end of the withdrawing- 
room is the fine old principal staircase, and beyond it, to the north, are 
apartments now used as library and billiard-room. To the east of the 
billiard-room is the breakfast-room or small dining-room. 

The kitchen apartments occupy the easterly side of the quadrangle. 
The principal state rooms, which are, as described above, on the north and 
west sides of the building, are connected by wide corridors lighted from 
the courtyard, though somewhat obscured by the dark foliage of the 
well-grown yews. 

This old building has happily since Jacobean times been left almost 
unaltered, and is one of the finest and richest specimens in this district of 
the ** black and white" or half-timbered method of construction. It is 
covered with the usual old grey stone slates, and is filled with very 
magnificent carved old oak bedsteads and other furniture. In the great 
hall is some very interesting armour. 

Speke Hall is about seven miles south-east of Liverpool, and for many 
years has been the property of the Watt family. 

Speke was held shortly after the Conquest by Roger Gemeth, who gave two carucates in 
Spec to Richard de Mulas or Molyneux. Annota, sole daughter and heiress of Benedict 
Gemot, conveyed the manor to her husband, Adam Molyneux, and in the 14th Edward I., it 
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again passed with Joan, daughter of Sir William Moljmeux, of Sefton, to Roger de Emeys, of 
Chester, whose heiress, Alice, conveyed it in marriage to Sir Henry Norreys, the eighth in 
descent from Alan le Norreys, of Sutton, in the county of Lancaster. The family became 
extinct, in the male line, on the death of Thomas Norris, Esq. ; and the estates were conveyed 
in the year 1736, by his cousin, Mary, daughter and heiress of Thomas Norris, Esq., to Lord 
Sidney Beauclerc, fifth son of Charles, first Duke of St Albans, whose grandson, Charles, son 
of the Hon. Topham Beauclerc, sold the manor to Richard Watt, a merchant of' Liverpool, 
whose descendant, Richard Watt, of Bishop Burton, in Yorkshire, Esq., is [a.d. 1849] the 
present lord. 

Speke Hall is partly surrounded by a moat, and is built of timber and plaster. Some 
parts were added in the time of Queen Elizabeth; but the house is much older. Of this 
family was Sir William Norres, who, in the year i543> appears to have obtained part of the 
Royal Library of Holyrood Palace, and some curious and elaborate oak panelling, still 
remaining at Speke. (Raines' Notes to Gastrell's " Notitia.") 

Miss Watt is now the owner, and resides at the Hall. 



Chapter XXI. 
NEWBOLD HALL. 

N journeying from Manchester in a north-eagerly direction, 
we speedily leave the great plain of Lancashire, and on 
approaching Middleton and Heywood reach the broken 
ground at the foot of the great Pennine Range, which a 
few miles beyond Rochdale divides the counties of York and Lancaster. 
This range of hills, whilst producing a robust and stubborn race of men, 
introduces us also to a massive and sturdy kind of architecture, well 
befitting the roughness and ruggedness of the district A good instance of 
this style of building is Newbold Hall, near Rochdale. It is separated 
from Belfield Hall by the Stanney brook, and its valley. The building is 
comparatively small, but occupies three sides of a quadrangle. The fourth 
side is completed by a wall and a central gateway of quaint and picturesque 
design. (Plate XXIV.) The windows here, as at Belfield Hall, are large, 
and it is interesting to notice the lintels are in both cases strengthened by a 
widening of the inner fillet, which runs round the window. The quoins to 
the main angles of the building are of a species of granite, and are of 
enormous si«.'. some of them being four feet long, contrasting well with the 
thin courses of the face »-aIling, which are oidy about two inches thick. 
The crt'txi is e-xtremely good. 

NewK^M bek^n^ to J^^d de N«ivJd in the reiiB of Henir IIL, ind be had it by grant 
iVju hss u.".c;<; C«\-d-vy tfe E;;x.Uy. The ^.i-r.y cv-«:drLU^ h'^* end! the rat i6;;, wboi the 
lU'-l WAS htV. by Kkhrx!. soa ci Her.rv Sch^\■;Ei^^i ot" Fsi-ien. Genu w^^ase diCihlei and 
w-hcirws KUTTioi in the jvJff l^5^ TK-^iJS Ciosroa. >x Rjverscrcn, is Cbeshire, Esq^ and 
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conveyed it to her husband. His son, Thomas Croxton, of London, Esq., and his daughters, 
Cicely and Mary Croxton, sold it in the year 1693 to Thomas Hindley, of Birchenley, Gent., 
whose son, Thomas Hindley, Junr., Gent, settled it in the year 171 1 on his wife Mary, daughter of 
Joseph Gregge, of Chamber Hall, Esq. She afterwards married John Starky, of Heywood, Esq. ; 
and at her death in the year 1745 it passed to Samuel Stead, of Rochdale, merchant, in right 
of his wife, Judith, daughter of Thomas Hindley, Senr., and his wife, Judith, daughter of Samuel 
Hainer, Esq., and was devised by him to his kinsman, Thomas Dyson Holland, Esq., whose son 
sold it in the year 1840 to Mr. Samuel Newbold, of Bury. A younger branch of the Newbolds 
continued to reside here from the beginning of the sixteenth until the end of the last century. 
(Raines' Notes to Gastrell's " Notitia.") 



Chapter XXII. 



BELFIELD HALL. 



HE venerable pile of buildings known as Belfield Hall, with its 

many gables and tall chimneys, makes a most picturesque 

group, as seen from the ancient village of Newbold, which 

crests the opposite hill. Like so many other old houses of 

the district, Belfield Hall stands on high ground, at the edge of a bank 

which falls abruptly to the little stream (Stanney brook) which flows at its 

base. 

From the size of the house itself, and from the stately character of the 
outbuildings, it is clear, without reference to documentary evidence, that 
Belfield was once a place of much importance. It is one of the very few 
Halls in this part of the county which are built on the quadrangular principle. 
(See Plate XXVH.) The dates of the present structure are various. The 
southerly side of the quadrangle has been rebuilt in stately fashion in brick 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, and now contains the principal 
family apartments. The good stone work of the doors in the cellars under 
this wing probably belonged to the old stone superstructure of the time of 
Henry VH. or Henry VIII., and to this latter date the greater part of the 
rest of the building belongs. The south-westerly side of the quadrangle, 
towards Rochdale, appears, however, to have been rebuilt at a subsequent 
period, perhaps in the time of James I., or even later; but innumerable 
small alterations and rebuildings have taken place during the last three 
hundred years. 

The quadrangle is entered on the north-easterly side by an archway 
through the building, about eight feet wide ; on the left are the kitchens, on 
the right is a large apartment called the banqueting-room. This room and 
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the one over it have windows of enormous size, being sixteen lights in 
width, and occupying almost the whole of that side of the courtyard. The 
old staircase, with picturesquely stepped windows, was in this portion of the 
building ; it is now mutilated. A good view of this part of the house is 
obtained from the railway, which passes close to this side. 

Though the windows are so large, yet the solidity of the muUions and 
piers satisfies the eye, and the general impression left on the mind is one of 
great massiveness and stability. This impression is confirmed by the 
large size of the quoins or stones at the main angles of the house ; 
which contrast well with the thin parpoint walling, giving delicacy as well 
as boldness to the building. The roofs are covered with the usual stone 
slabs, or grey slates. 

Belfield was held by Adam de Belfield, who attests a deed of William de Lihtollers and 
another deed of Geoffrey de Slaveden in Honrisfeld, s.a., but in the reign of Henry III. or 
Edward I. On Monday next after the Invention of the Holy Cross in the 37th Henry VI., 
1458, Alexander Butterworth, "of Belfield," awards in Butterworth, but how he had obtained 
the capital mansion of Belfield does not appear. On the death of his last male descendant, 
Alexander Butterworth, Esq., on the 5th of April, 1728, aged eighty-eight, his large estates were 
conveyed by deed and will of the last owner to Richard Townley, of Rochdale, Gent., ancestor 
of the present owner [a.d. 1849], Richard Greaves Townley, Esq., M.P. 

The old buildings on three sides of the inner quadrangular court are still standing, and 
are approached by a low arched gateway, over which was a large stone shield containing the 
arms of Butterworth, Burdishull, Belfield, and Clegg. This was removed in the year 1815 by 
permission of Mr. Townley, to gratify the family pride of Joseph Butterworth, M.P., the law 
stationer, whose laborious attempt to deduce his descent from this respectable feudal family 
was a signal failure. (Lane. MSS., vol. v.) A new brick front was added to the house by 
Colonel Richard Townley in the year 1752, and some of the fittings and decorations of an 
older house were used. Here are still some of the portraits of the Butterworth family, and in a 
panel over the dining-room fireplace is that of Alexander Butterworth, the last of his race, in 
a large flowing wig of the time of James II. and in singular costume. (Raines' Notes to 
Gastrell's " Notitia.") . 

The Hall is now (1883) the residence of Frederick T. Philippi, Esq., 
and is the property of Clement Robert Nuttall Beswicke-Royds, Esq., of 
Pyke House, Littleborough. 
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Chapter XXI 1 1. 

CLEGG HALL. 

BOUT two miles from Rochdale, in the Littleborough direction, 

stands the picturesque and massive old building known as 

Clegg Hall. It is built of stone, and is many-gabled, with 

large mullioned windows. 

The house has been little altered since the time of its erection in the 

reign of Queen Elizabeth, except by the addition of the bold portico, which 

is of a nondescript kind of classic architecture, and may date from the end 

of the reign of William and Mary. As regards the house itself, though of 

the Elizabethan period, there is much more of Gothic than of Italian spirit 

in the various details, as instanced by the mouldings of the front door, the 

chimney-pieces, and the ceiling beams in the dining and drawing-rooms. 

The plan of Clegg Hall indicates the change in the habits of life which 
had been taking place all over England for some time prior to its erection. 
The dining and drawing-rooms occupy nearly the whole of the principal 
floor of the building, which is raised some feet above the ground, so as to 
allow space for a basement story containing the kitchen offices. In the 
dining-room there are survivals of the old " great hall " arrangements, as in 
the buttery hatch, and the front door entering directly into the room. Both 
are in the usual ancient place, opposite to one another, at the end of the 
apartment, and there are traces of a screen. Both drawing and dining- 
rooms have fine stone chimney-pieces of considerable width. A door at 
the back of the drawing-room opens on to the handsome staircase, which, 
without any abatement of its width, runs from the kitchen and cellars in 
the basement up to the very top of the house. 
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In Roby's "Traditions of Lancashire," 5th edition, 1872, vol. ii., 
p. 137, is an account of the Clegg Hall "boggart," with a good engraving 
representing the front of the building. 

Clegg gave name to two distinct families of ancient gentry, early divided into Great Clegg 
and Little Clegg, though probably both of them were derived from a common ancestor. 
Bemulph de Clegg, and Quenilda, his daughter, appear, according to Dr. Whitaker, as early as 
the reign of King Stephen, who died in the year 1154. — " History of Whalley," p. 439, where 
wife is printed instead of daughter. Little Clegg was sold in the year 18 16, by Mr. John Clegg, 
the last of his family, to Mr. Robert Holte, of Chamber House, and is now held by his grandson, 
Richard Oxforde Holte, of Harrow-on-the-Hill, Esq. 

Great Clegg, now called Clegg Hall, passed with an heiress of Clegg to Belfeld before 
the year 1491 ; and, in the year 15 71, was conveyed in marriage by Ann, daughter and 
co-heiress of Ralph Belfeld, Esq., to William Asheton, Esq., Justice of Peace, who, by will dated 
the I ith of January, 1582, and proved on the 7th of October, 1602, devised it to his only surviving 
son, Theophilus Asheton, Esq., LL.D., and he dying unmarried in the year 1622, the estate 
passed to Edmund Haworth, of Haworth, who had married Elizabeth Asheton, his half sister. 
From this family it went by marriage to the Hultons, of Hulton, and was sold in the last century 
to the Entwisles, who again sold it to Mr. Joseph Fenton, of Bamford, in whose sons it is now 
vested. The Hall appears to have been built by William Asheton, about the latter part of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. (Raines' Notes to Gastrell's " Notitia.") 



Chapter XXIV. 



MORETON OLD HALL. 



JlORETON OLD HALL, or Li'ttle Moreton Hall, as it is 
often called, to. distinguish it from a more pretentious house 
in the neighbourhood, is one of the most remarkable 
specimens of the half-timbered style of buildings with which 
Cheshire abounds. It has been little touched by the hand of the modern 
restorer ; indeed, unless some measures are promptly taken for its 
preservation, this beautiful old house will fall into absolute ruin. 

The Hall stands in the midst of beautiful scenery, near the base of the 
Mow Cop range of hills, and is about four miles distant in a southerly 
direction from the quaint old town of Congleton. 

The building is still almost entirely half-timbered or " black and white," 
and scarcely any part of it has been rebuilt in other materials, as is the case 
in so many other Old Halls. The roofs are covered with the old " grey " 
or stone slates, and are now of a beautiful colour. 

In Nash's " Mansions of the Olden Time," and in numerous other 
works, interesting views are given of portions of this building, such as the 
gatehouse, the interior of the courtyard, and the bay window of the great 
hall ; but without a bird's-eye view it is impossible to form any adequate 
idea of the general scheme of the building. An attempt has, therefore, 
been made so to represent it. (See Plate XXVIII.) The view is taken 
from the south-east, showing in the front of the picture the gatehouse, with 
bridge and moat. Looking across the courtyard to the north we see the 
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great hall, with its fine porch and bay window. The easterly wing contains 
family apartments and the domestic chapel. 

The house is built in the form of an irregular quadrangle, and follows 
generally the type No. 4, Plate II. It is built fairly four-square with the 

points of the compass, so that the chancel of the chapel 
faces east. The gatehouse was doubtless intended to 
be built at right angles with the family wing, but the 

g^l ^Gb«p«L builders of these Old Halls seem to have had very hazy 

ideas of geometry, and the corner in question forms a 
(sopib.) yery decided acute angle. The site being level, the 

usual means of defence under such conditions was adopted, and so we find 
here a rectangular moat, measuring externally about ninety yards by eighty 
yards.* It is still quite complete and full of water. 

The gatehouse is of unusual size, and is a singular agglomeration of 
apartments. It is detached from the rest of the house, except at the 
south-east corner of the quadrangle, where the junction is just wide enough 
to allow of a narrow door of communication on the bedroom floor. An 
examination of the architectural features of this block of buildings leads us 
to the conclusion that it is of later date than the great hall and contiguous 
apartments, and it seems not improbable that this south side of the 
quadrangle was built as an after-thought, so as to enable the Moretons to 
entertain their guests in the lordly and hospitable style which prevailed 
during the Elizabethan epoch. The great hall, indeed, would have proved 
quite inadequate for the magnificent scale of the banquets of this period. 
In all probability this composite structure replaced an earlier and more 
humble gatehouse. 

Flanking the boldly projecting main entrance-porch on the left hand is 
the two-storied garderobe ; on the right-hand side is a strong wall, shown 
in our picture as covered with ivy. These erections were manifestly 
contrived to protect the main entrance to the house from those attacking it, 
who might have crossed the moat unobserved. Passing through the porch, 
which is richly carved, and contains an old stone mounting block, we enter 

* This is a common size for the moats of the Counties Palatine, though they are often quite square on plan. 
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a passage, on the right hand of which is the porter's room ; on the other 
side of the passage is an ante-room leading to the garderobe. Beyond the 
ante-room, at the west end of this block of buildings, is a good-sized 
kitchen, containing a fireplace of large dimensions, and in connection is a 
scullery or pantry. The probable use of these apartments was to provide 
refreshments for the guests in the rooms above, the older kitchens being so 
far away. 

The first or middle floor of the gatehouse is reached from the courtyard 
by a staircase with winding steps attached to a central newel-post. This 
staircase is carved out of the ante-room referred to above, and lands us in a 
similar ante-room with garderobes connected with it. To the east of the 
ante-room on the first floor is a fine apartment, thirty-one feet long, and 
nineteen feet wide, which may have been used as a supper-room. It is 
lighted by a square oriel window looking into the courtyard, and by another 
similar one looking out to the east. The ceiling is divided into twenty- 
eight compartments, by nine ceiling beams. A little room over the porch 
communicates with this apartment. 

The two secret apsLrtments or hiding-rooms are in the little wing at the 
back of the gatehouse at its north-west corner (see sketch plan, page 125). 
They are each about nine feet square, and in all probability served, one as 
the sitting-room and the other as the bedroom of the unfortunate priest or 
other ftigitive who had to be concealed from his pursuers. The only access 
to these two rooms is by a sliding panel in the north wall of the apartment 
over the kitchen ; but some pressure must have been applied to a stout 
priest to get him through this narrow aperture. Of such neat manufacture 
is the panelling that much time might be spent by the pursuer in discovering 
that any part of it was moveable, or that anything like a door existed in it. 
In the westernmost of these secret rooms is a black-looking abyss, or shaft, 
about four feet by three feet, and down this hole the fugitive is said to have 
descended to the subterranean passage under the moat. Mr. Myott, the 
agent of the property, informs me that this underground passage, passing 
under the moat, has been followed up for some distance, a chimney sweep 
having been employed for the purpose. This passage leads in the direction 
of a mound which stands not many yards from the south-west corner of the 
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moat. I have not personally investigated the facts relating to this under- 
ground passage, but in the nature of things it is not improbable that such a 
means of escape did once exist. On the ground floor a bricked-up doorway 
suggests that at one time there was a means of escape from the dark shaft 
into the garden. It is a noticeable fact that there atre small doorways in 
the walls of all the rooms in the eastern wing and in the rooms of the gate- 
house, so that a fugitive could escape to the secret apartments from the 
furthest extremity of the building. 

- Ascending by the same spiral staircase in the gatehouse we reach the 
long gallery, measuring about seventy-five feet in length, and twelve feet 
six inches in width. Some doubt exists as to the uses of the long galleries 
which are to be found in houses of this date, but there . can be little doubt 
that they were used for the country-dances which were so popular with our 
ancestors. Certain it is that this apartment could not have been used as a 
picture gallery, for, with the exception of a few feet, the whole of the wall 
space is occupied by windows, both at the sides and ends. Its roof is 
open-timbered, and supported by five pairs wof principals. From this long 
gallery a narrow door leads us into the uppermost room over the porch. 
It is about eighteen feet long and eleven feet wide. 

The great hall is of the early type, with open-timbered roof, and is in 
its usual place at the opposite side of the quadrangle to the gatehouse. It 
is about thirty-four feet long and twenty-three feet wide. The roof is 
divided into two long bays, and supported in the middle by a strong central 
principal. The kitchens and butteries, with symmetrically-arranged doors, 
are at the west end of the hall. The kitchen fireplace is large enough to 
roast an ox. It is eleven feet wide and five feet deep. The posts of the 
screens supported the musicians* gallery, from which there is access to 
three bedrooms over the kitchens and butteries. The through passage of 
the hall is protected from draughts by porches at both ends of it. In the 
north porch is a most ingeniously-contrived circular staircase, which leads 
to the musicians' gallery, and to the three bedrooms just referred to. The 
fireplace of the hall is in a somewhat unusual position, being at the north 
end of the high table, and there are indications of after-thought in its 
construction, as in so many other instances. The bay window also, by its 
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plan no less than by the date which it bears, was manifestly added as an 
improvement many years after the erection of the great hall itself. This 
bay window, with the contiguous bay of the drawing-room, which in their 
upper parts are joined together in a very unique manner, are shown on 
Plate XXVIII. in the north-east corner of the quadrangle. The picture of 
the courtyard, given in Nash's " Mansions of the Olden Time," gives a 
clear idea of this remarkable architectural construction, which, according to 
the following quaint inscription which it bears, dates fron>the year 1559 : — 

GOD IS AL IN AL THING THIS WINDOVS WHIRE MADE BY 
WILLIAM MORETON IN THE YEARE OF OURE LORDE MDLIX 
RYCHARDE DALE CARPEDER MADE THIES WINDOVS 
BY THE GRAC OF GOD.* 

These two bays terminate hexagonally on plan. The south porch of the 
hall, which like the two bay windows is richly ornamented and carved, 
appears to have been added aj; the same time. Passing out of the great 
hall by the usual door at the back of the high table, we enter the eastern 
wing of the building. In front of us is a winding staircase leading to the 
bedrooms. On our left hand is the smaller hall, or lord's chamber. On 
our right is the withdrawing-room, the ceiling of which is divided into 
twelve square compartments by fine ceiling beams. These compartments 
are enriched with moulded floor joists, the direction of which is changed in 
each compartment, thus imparting an interlacing effect resembling that 
which is so much favoured by Japanese artists. The ceilings at Samlesbury 
Hall are of similar construction. The work is all executed in oak. There 
is an interesting Elizabethan chimney-piece in this apartment. The chapel 
is at the south end of this east side of the quadrangle. Its chancel, which 
is about twelve feet long and eight feet wide, projects beyond the line of 
the main buildings, as shown on Plate XXVIII. The nave, or body of the 



* This inscription affords an instance of the difficulty of making really accurate copies of such records, even 
when it is attempted by those whose vocation it is to do this kind of work ; for the readings given of these words 
in the several published accounts of Moreton Hall vary both as to date and otherwise. I trust, however, that 
the foregoing version will be found free from error. 
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chapel, is about eighteen feet square on plan. It is lit by a five-light south 
window, and an oak screen divides it from the chancel. A small apartment 
on its north side may perhaps have been the priest's room. Over this little 
room and the nave of the chapel is a long apartment which may have 
formed a dormitory for the servants. It has an open-timbered roof, and is 
reached by a circular staircase, the only entrance to which is from the 
courtyard. The two oriel windows of this room look into the quadrangle, 
and their rich ornamentation has often been represented in the sketch-books 
of artists. 

The chief bedroom is over the withdrawing-room. It was enlarged in 
the year 1559 by the great two-storied bay window which William Moreton 
then built. A narrow door on the northerly side of this bay leads us into 
the upper story of the bay of the great hall, and thus a large cupboard or 
dressing-room is most ingeniously formed. 

The quadrangle measures internally about sixty feet from north to south, 
and forty feet from east to west. The break in it on the west side is 
defended by a brick wall. 

There is an entire absence of corridors in this house, and we have in 
consequence four separate staircases. In fine weather the access to the 
bedrooms may have been from the quadrangle, or, in bad weather, by the 
narrow doors which lead from bedroom to bedroom. 

Amongst the details worthy of note is the ancient leadwork in the 
windows, particularly in the long gallery and the bay windows of the great 
hall and withdrawing-room. It is arranged in ingenious geometrical 
patterns, somewhat similar to those of the glazing at Bramhall Hall. We 
may also note that the walls of some of the earlier parts of the house, which 
now look so bare, appear to have been originally hung with tapestry, whilst 
some of the rooms of more modern date are enriched with handsome oak 
panelling. 

The coat of arms of the Moretons is to be seen on the fireplace in the 
small room leading out of the long gallery, and also in the windows of the 
great hall and withdrawing-room. 

In Mr. Croston's '* Historic Sites of Lancashire and Cheshire," an 
interesting account is given of the Moreton family, who have been in 

R 
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possession of the property since the time of Henry In. They have, 
however, for a long time ceased to reside at Moreton Hall, which is 
divested of its ancient furniture, and is now occupied by a farmer. A few 
hundred pounds, if wisely spent, might preserve this charming old house 
for a long time to come. 



Plate xxix 




Chapter XXV. 



ADLINGTON HALL. 




IVE miles to the north of Macclesfield, and an equal distance 
in an opposite direction from Stockport, stands Adlington 
Hall, one of the stateliest of the ancient mansions of Cheshire. 
Although situated so near to these two busy manufacturing 
towns, the ancestral residence of the Legh family is still out of reach of 
their noise and smoke, and the beautiful park in which it stands has a 
thoroughly rural aspect. * 

On Plates HL and XXIX. will be found a bird's-eye view and plans of 
this imposing building, which is of the quadrangular type ; the north and 
east sides being half-timbered and of early date. The rest of the structure 
is of brick, built in the year 1757 by Charles and Hester Legh, as a 
prominent inscription on the front of the house informs us. The work of 
these representatives of the family is carried out in the prevailing classical 
style of the period, in glaring incongruity with the earlier portion of the 
mansion. The length of the south front of the house is about two hundred 
feet, and the outside measurement from north to south is about one 
hundred and seventy-five feet. The courtyard measures ninety feet from 
east to west and sixty-five from north to south. The newer or eighteenth- 
century portion of the house, which is shown on the block plan (Plate 
XXIX.) by dotted shading, contains little that is of interest to the 
archaeologist except the woodwork of the central entrance doorway in the 
south front, which probably belonged to the earlier gatehouse, demolished 
to make room for Charles and Hester Legh's enlargement. This block 
contains a fine ballroom, various bedrooms and offices, and a dreary 
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domestic chapel, which took the place of an earlier detached building near 
the house. The moat, with the exception of a portion of it which still 
remains on the north side of the building, was probably filled up during the 
enlargement of 1757. 

The date of the earlier or half-timbered portion of the building is 
conjecturally given by Mr. Earwaker, in his ** East Cheshire," as of about 
the year 1505. This view would seem to be favoured by the following 
inscription, which at one time existed in the great hall : " Thomas 
Legh and Catharine Savage his wife, in the year of our Lord 1505, 
20 Henry VII." The style of architecture, however, indicates a date 
probably not later than the middle of the fifteenth century, although 
many alterations appear to have been made in the half-timbered portion 
before the great enlargement carried out by Charles and Hester Legh 
in the eighteenth century. Amongst the most important of these 
changes were various repairs and alterations in the great hall, which from 
the character of the work must be assigned in the main to the end of the 
sixftenth century. 

A quaint inscription in black letter on the front of the south entrance 
porch of the great hall would lead us to infer that this portion of the building 
was erected in the year 1581, but the architectural evidence forbids this 
conclusion to be entertained. The inscription runs as follows : " Thomas 
Leyghe esquyer who maryed Sibbell doughter to S"" Urian Brereton of 
hondforde knight, and by her had Issve foure Sonnes & fyve doughters, 
made this buyldinge in the yeare of o' lorde god 1581 And in the raigne 
of our Soveyraigne lady Queene Elizabeth the xxiij*" The work to which 
these words relate is apparently confined to the rebuilding of the south or 
"weather" side of the great hall in stone, and to the sundry internal 
embellishments and alterations already referred to. 

The chief interest of the house is concentrated in the great hall, which 
was built at a time when the importance of this apartment had reached its 
climax. Its total length is forty-five feet and width about twenty-six feet. 
The height of the side walls from the floor to the top of the wall plate is 
about twenty-five feet, and from the floor to the ridge of the roof about 
thirty-eight feet. There is a striking resemblance between the great halls 
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of Rufford and Adlington, and the two interior views of this apartment in 
the former building, shown on Plate XVII., will give the reader a fair idea 
of the general character of the stately room with which we are more 
immediately concerned, although in nearly all respects the great hall at 
Adlington is built in a grander and more sumptuous style than that at 
Rufford. Upon entering this state room of the Legh family the eye is 
at once struck by the highly artistic effect of the way in which the room 
is lighted. Instead of dazzling cross lights, the windows are all on one 
side, much as in a well-planned modern studio, and the fine mural paintings 
with which the walls are adorned can thus be seen to unusual advantage. 
As at Rufford, the height of the window sills above the floor is very 
remarkable, being about six or seven feet. The windows thus afford no 
outlook except to the sky, and it would be impossible for any person outside 
to obtain a view of the interior of the hall. As these great halls were built 
long before the days of blinds and curtains, this arrangement was naturally 
adopted in order to secure privacy. In the great hall at Adlington light 
is also thrown into the roof and on the upper part of the pictures by the 
dormer window shown in the bird's-eye view (Plate XXIX.). The roof 
is an open-timbered one of the hammer-beam type, richly moulded 
and battlemented, with well-carved angels bearing heraldic shields at the 
ends of the six hammer-beams. The posts of the speeres terminate in an 
arch almost precisely similar in character to that at Rufford, and the posts 
themselves are similarly enriched with sunken cusped panelling and battle- 
mented ornamentation. 

Over the high table is one of the most fully-developed and elaborate 
canopies which the district contains. It is, as usual, in the form of a cove or 
quadrant, protecting the heads of the occupants of the table from draughts, 
and emphasising their bench of state. This canopy, which is shown by 
dotted lines on Plate III., is divided into sixty panels by moulded oak ribs, 
and these panels are decorated with the coats of arms of various Cheshire 
families. Amongst the sixteenth and seventeenth-century alterations in the 
great hall were the insertion of the Elizabethan fireplace in the north wall 
of the apartment, the panelling of the lower portion of the walls, and the 
mutilation of the speeres by the insertion of the organ gallery. The Gothic 
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panelling of the lower portion of the speeres or screens is well worthy of 
note, being beautifully moulded and carved. 

To the west of the great hall, in the position usually occupied by the 
lord's chamber, is the modem dining-room, over which is an interesting 
withdrawing-room. From the latter of these apartments there was at one 
time a door leading to the upper story of the south bay of the great hall. 
This door appears to have been blocked up when the great hall ceased to 
be used for its original purpose, and became, as it is at present, merely an 
entrance hall and passage room. 

Apparently in the eighteenth-century alterations the south windows of 
the dining and withdrawing-rooms looking into the quadrangle were blocked 
up. From an examination of this part of the building, it would appear 
that the house was not originally completely quadrangular, and probably in 
plan it resembled that of Moreton Hall (Chapter XXIV.), having a gate- 
house on the south side of the courtyard, while the west side was open to 
the park. 

Mr. Earwaker, in his " East Cheshire," states that the township of 
Adlington is mentioned in the Domesday Survey (1086), from which 
document it appears that Adlington, like Macclesfield, had been a large 
manor, held by the Saxon earl, Edwin, and that, after the Norman 
Conquest, it was retained by Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, in his 
own hands. After tracing the descent of the manor through a long 
period, Mr. Earwaker informs us that " Robert de Legh, who thus 
succeeded to the manor of Adlington, was the ancestor of a family whose 
direct male heirs held it for four hundred years. He was the second son 
of John de Legh, of Booths, near Knutsford, who was descended from 
the Venables of Bradwell and Kinderton. Robert de Legh was living in 
1306 and 1308, and in 131 5, as already shown, and in 1353 is spoken of as 
• Robert de Legh, of Adlington, the elder.' " A full pedigree of the Legh 
family, covering several pages, is given in " East Cheshire." 

In the south-east angle of the principal front of Adlington Hall is the domestic chapel, 
fitted up in a handsome and appropriate manner. It originated in a licence from William 
Booth, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 2Sth Henry VI., to Robert Legh, Esq., and Isabel, 
his wife, daughter of Sir William Stanley, of Hooton, to keep a chaplain to perform mass and 
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other divine offices in their presence in any of their manor houses within his diocese ; where- 
upon the said Robert and Isabel built a chapel at Adlington, which is considered domestic, 
and the chaplain appointed by Mr. Legh. The chapel was never dedicated, and there is now 
no minister. (Raines' Notes to Gastrell's " Notitia.") 

The present owner and occupier is Charles Richard Banastre Legh, Esq. 



Chapter XXVI. 

BAGULEY HALL. 

AGULEY HALL, once an important mansion, but now much 

reduced in size, and used only as a farmhouse, is situated on 

rising ground about four miles to the west of Cheadle, and 

about six miles, as the crow flies, to the south of Manchester. 

It is thus just within the northern extremity of the county of Chester. 

A portion of the present structure dates from the Georgian epoch, but 
the only really ancient part which remains is the fine great hall, which, 
however, is one of the earliest now existing in Cheshire, and is full of 
interest. A plan of it is given on Plate IV., and an interior perspective 
view and details on Plates XXX. and XXXL* 

The present length of the great hall is about thirty-four feet, but it is 
not improbable that the apartment extended originally about eight feet 
further to the south, giving room for the high table and its dais and canopy, 
though there are indications that the table may have stood in a canopied 
recess, as at Samlesbury Hall, beyond the existing south wall of the room. 
The width of the great hall is twenty-eight feet. The height of the side 
walls, from the floor to the top of the wall-plate, is about seventeen feet, and 
from the floor to the top of the ridge about thirty-eight feet. The pitch of 
the roof is consequently very steep, as in the case of Tabley and Smithells, 
and almost all other buildings of similarly early date. 

The " passage " is protected by a porch at its westerly end, on which 
side is the principal approach to the house. Behind the screen is the usual 

*!□ Parker's "Domestic Architecture " the siiailtui(]( of constructioii existit^ in the great halls at Bagul«j 
and Smilhells is pointed out; and to illnstrale this coiDcideDCe Ihe sections of the two Halls on Plates XXX. snd 
XXXT. have been drawn side by ude. 
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central doorway to the kitchen, which is reached by a passage curiously 
arched over in stone. This central doorway is flanked by those to the 
buttery and pantry. Neither at this end of the room nor elsewhere is there 
any indication of a minstrels' gallery. In the great hall there are no vestiges 
either of a fireplace or of a louvre in the roof for the escape of smoke. In 
this respect again there is a correspondence with Smithells, and it is possible 
that, as at Smithells, the ingle-nook was in the lord's chamber, at the back 
of the high table. The roof is open-timbered, and, as in most buildings of 
this early date, is rough and irregular in its workmanship. This charac- 
teristic is, however, less objectionable to the eyes of many artists than the 
neat and mechanical work of the time of Queen Anne, and some architects 
of the present day are even bold enough to imitate this earlier style. The 
principal rafter forming the ** screens '' is a fine example of ancient wood- 
work. (See Plates XXX. and XXXI.) On plan it is narrowed, so as to 
form wide buttresses inside the apartment, consisting of massive oak 
framing, ten inches in thickness, and sheltering the occupants of the low 
tables. These buttresses or ** speeres " are divided by massive cross-rails, 
one foot nine inches deep. The bottom division consists of plain panels. 
Above are arched and cusped openings, the character of which appears to 
date the erection very early in the fourteenth century. 

On the floor of the great hall is a much-worn recumbent effigy of a 
knight in armour. Mr. Tatton has supplied me with the following notes 
respecting this monument : — " The effigy in the hall is that of Sir William 
Baguley, who lived in the fourteenth century, and was, I believe, the builder 
of the Old Hall. He was connected by marriage with the Leghs of Lyme, 
and there is a tradition that the oak used in building the Hall was from the 
park at Lyme. The effigy was formerly in the Baguley chapel in old 
Bowdon church." 

The Rev. S. J. Allen, who sketched this Old Hall about the year 1840, 
seems to have been much impressed by the extraordinary size of the oak 
timber framing forming its walls, as he has carefully figured some of their 
dimensions. Thus by reference to Plate XXX. it will be seen that the 
head of the east doorway is cut out of a piece of oak nearly three feet wide, 
the main upright posts out of timber two feet six wide, and others in 
s 
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proportion. Not merely does this old building afford an instance of massive 
construction in oak work, but it also proves the great durability of this 
material, for the timbers here are in splendid condition. 

The windows are tall and large for such early architecture, though the 
lights are narrow, being only one foot wide. The mullions are of solid oak, 
six inches square, the tops of the oak sills being about four feet from the 
floor. There are indications of the shutters, which in early times were 
used instead of glass, and of which a good example is found at Stokesay 
Castle, near Ludlow. 

The timber framing of the side walls rests on a massive oak beam or 
sill, carried on a stone plinth about eighteen inches in height. 

There are traditions that a moat formerly existed at Bag^ley Hall, but 
no traces of it are now visible. 

From Ormerod's " History of Cheshire " we learn that Sir William 
Baggiley was lord of Baggiley in 13 Edward H. His daughter Isabell, 
co-heiress with her brother John Baggiley, married Sir John Legh, of 
Booths, near Knutsford. Her son. Sir William Legh, of Baggiley, 
succeeded, and the estate remained in the possession of the Legh family 
until the latter part of the seventeenth century, the last male heir being 
Edward Legh, Esq., who married Elinour, daughter of William Tatton, of 
Wythenshawe, Esq., and left three daughters. Subsequently Baguley 
became the property of the Viscounts Allen, in whose hands it remained till 
the middle of the last century, when it passed by purchase to Joseph 
Jackson, of Rostherne, Esq. Mr. Jackson devised the estate by will to the 
Rev. Millington Massey, from whom it was^inherited by his daughter, and 
on her marriage in 1825 it was conveyed by the trustees of the marriage 
settlement to the father of the present owner, T. W. Tatton, of 
Wythenshawe, Esq. 



PLATE XXXI 




Chapter XXVII, 



WYTHENSHAWE HALL. 

YTHENSHAWE HALL, the ancient seat of the Tattons, 

stands in a well-wooded park about four miles from Cheadle 

and a few minutes' walk from Baguley Hall. The site is 

nearly level, but was fortified in the manner usual in the plain 

of Cheshire by a moat, which is now filled up, but the lines of which have 

been discovered during draining operations. 

The present edifice is a long rambling and picturesque pile, having been 
much altered at various times. It faces due east, and follows generally the 
type of plan shown in Plate II., No. i.* The most ancient part of the 
building is the central portion, containing the great hall (a ground plan of 
which is given on Plate IV.), the withdrawing-room, and some adjoining 
apartments, all of which date from about the time of Henry VIU. This 
part is half-timbered, but has been to a great extent plastered over. The 
barge boards and other portions now visible are richly carved with late 
Gothic or Elizabethan work. 

The great hall is about thirty-seven feet long and twenty-two feet broad, 
and has a flat ceiling. The high table stood across the southerly end of the 
room, and the bay is square on plan. At the opposite end was the usual 
passage with porch. 

The floor of the withdrawing-room, which is over the great hall, is 
carried by oak beams, curved or cut to the shape of a late Gothic arch. 
These beams, which have been disclosed to view during the last few years 

* A very dmilar example of thu Ijpe of struclure, but in stone instead of in limber, ocean in another 
Cheshire house (Stayley Hall), a ground plan of whidi appears on Plate XXI. A front view of each of these 
houses is ^ven in Earwaker's " ^sl Chrahire." 
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by the removal of a plaster ceiling, are shown by dotted lines on the ground 
plan of this room, Plate IV. On this plan the speeres or screens are shown 
as they must at one time have existed, the position of the posts being 
clearly marked by the mortices in the beam overhead. These speeres were 
evidently cleared away many years ago, to give increased length to the 
great hall when it was converted into a modern dining-room, with a long 
table placed down the middle. The destruction of this interesting 
architectural feature is much to be regretted. There would, however, be 
no great difficulty in its restoration, for which a good model might be found 
in the complete ancient example which exists at Mytton Hall, near 
Whalley. 

The withdrawing-room for the most part follows in plan the lines of 
the great hall, over which it is built ; in this respect resembling the 
corresponding apartment at Bramhall Hall. As will be seen on reference 
to Plates IV. and XXXI 1 1., the great halls at Wythenshawe and Bramhall 
present several points of similarity. In both houses the erection or 
remodelling of these apartments belongs to a period (Henry VIII. to 
Elizabeth) when the importance of the great hall was on the decline, and 
that of the withdrawing-room was increasing, and their relative dimensions 
and style of ornamentation in these two instances afford an interesting 
illustration of the change which took place in the habits of life of our 
forefathers during the sixteenth century. 

The stone chimney-piece, of Tudor style, in a little bedroom near the 
main staircase, gives us further assistance in dating this portion of the 
building. The upper part of this chimney-piece, however, was covered with 
carved oak work in the Jacobean period. 

In accordance with the fashion of the time, as at Harden Hall, a long 
dormitory, with open-timbered roof, surmounts the ancient part of the 
house. It has been alleged that the character of the roof timbers of this 
apartment denotes an Edwardian date, but this is disproved by the archi- 
tecture of the great hall below. Possibly, as in many other instances, the 
roofs of an earlier house may have been used in the rebuilding which took 
place in Tudor times. 

The walls of the withdrawing-room are covered with richly moulded oak 
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panelling of the Elizabethan period, which is remarkable for the great 
beauty and variety of the inlay patterns with which its panels are decorated. 
This work must have taken years to execute. 

The siege of Wythenshawe in the Civil Wars has left its record in the 
building, a large patch of more modern panelling in the west wall of the 
withdrawing-room showing where a cannon ball passed through the house. 

In the inventory of the goods and chattels at Wythenshawe (2 June, 
1643), which was made after the siege, and which is quoted in Earwaker's 
'* East Cheshire," we find mention of ** the Chapell, the Chapell Chamber, 
the Parson's Closet, Mrs. Tatton's Closet, the Longe Gallerye, the Chamber 
over the Gates, the Porter's Ward, the Buttery, the Brewe House, the Store 
House,". &c. No trace remains of the chapel here referred to, which Mr. 
Tatton thinks was pulled down two or three generations ago. A bird's-eye 
view of the house and premises, however, given on a map made in 1641 by 
Richard Martincroft, a copy of which is preserved at Wythenshawe, shows 
a detached building to the south of the mansion, which, judging from the 
pointed character of its north doorway, may possibly have been the chapel. 
From this view it also appears that there was formerly a detached gate- 
house, resembling in its position that at Kenyon Peel Hall (Plate XL). 
This gatehouse is represented in the drawing as two-storied, which explains 
the reference in the inventory to '*the Chamber over the Gates." The 
** Longe Gallerye" may possibly have been the room over the withdrawing- 
room, now used as a servants* dormitory. 

In Earwaker's *' East Cheshire" is given a full pedigree of the Tatton 
family, together with many historical incidents of great interest relating to 
the Hall. 

The present owner and occupier is T. W. Tatton, Esq. 



Chapter XXVIII. 



HARDEN HALL. 

\RDEN HALL, one of the ancient seats of the Ardeme 
family, is distant about three miles, in a north-easterly 
direction, from Stockport. It is situated on a high table- 
land, terminating in a precipitous cliff, forming the south or 
Cheshire bank of the river Tame, from which the house stands back about 
sixty yards. On the opposite side of the river is a broad strip of low-lying 
ground, bounded by steep banks. The position of Harden Hall is, there- 
fore, one of great natural strength, bearing a considerable resemblance to 
that of Marple Hall on the Mersey, and belonging to the type represented 
on Plate I., Fig. i ; and its defensive advant^es have been artificially 
improved by the construction of a large and deep moat, square on plan, and 
measuring about ninety-three yards on each face, which surrounds the house 
on all sides. The breadth of the moat is about thirty-five feet on the south 
side, fifty feet on the west, and thirty feet on the east, and its inside banks 
are formed of solid stone walls. The main approach to the house is by 
a bridge on the south side, and on the west side there is another bridge of 
three arches. In consequence of the ground falling away on the north 
towards the Tame, an embankment had to be formed to retain the water in 
the moat on that side. 

The valley of the Tame is here very pretty, the river passing through 
undulating country. The banks are in places quite steep. A few hundred 
yards before it reaches the site of Harden Hall the southerly bank of the 
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river rises rapidly to a height of about seventy feet to an eminence called 
Castle Hill. This southern bank of the river is well wooded, and con- 
tinues at the same elevation for about a mile in the Stockport direction. 
As at Marple Hall, the moat appears to have been fed by water from the 
mile or so of upland which stretches away to the south of the river. 

The house stands exactly four-square with the points of the compass. 
The portion still existing forms three sides of a quadrangle, built close up 
to the northerly side of the moat, and commanding a charming prospect 
over the valley of the Tame. The exterior of the building was sketched 
by the author in the year 1866, before it became ruinous, and drawings 
from these sketches appeared as illustrations in Mr. Earwaker's ** East 
Cheshire." On Plate XXXH. are given carefully-measured ground plans, 
together with a section indicating the configuration of the ground, and a 
general view of the building, taken from a sketch made in 1 746, now in the 
possession of R. Wood, Esq. 

The east and west wings of the present house, though partially rebuilt 
in brick, are of the '* half-timbered" style, and from the character of the 
mouldings in the north gable of the east wing cannot be placed later than 
the middle of the Perpendicular period. In 1597* the central or north block 
of the house, comprising the great hall and other family apartments, was 
rebuilt in stone, with lofty rooms and in stately style ; but this newer part 
of the building has fallen into decay, and very little besides the staircase 
tower now remains. Probably this central block of buildings replaced 
apartments which were of the same date and in the same style as the 
existing east and west wings. 

At the time when the great hall was built, which was in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, this apartment was still an important one in an English 
gentleman's residence, and here it was clearly intended to be the chief living 
room in the house, its dimensions being thirty-three feet in length, twenty- 
five feet in breadth, and twenty feet in height. The ceiling was flat, 
and ornamented with geometrical patterns in plaster, with fleur-de-lis and 



* This date was inscribed on a spout, and when sketching the house in 1866 the author noted the 
inscription R A 1597 on the front elevation. It has been since destroyed. 
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Other enrichments ; the walls were panelled with oak. The high table stood 
at the east end of the room, and there were square bays of symmetrical form 
at each end. These bays are each about eight feet square. The principal 
fireplace,, which is seven feet wide, is in the middle of the north wall of the 
hall ; a second and smaller one warmed the north bay, making it a snug and 
pleasant corner for the ladies. The arrangement is rather exceptional, but 
we find it also at Speke Hall. 

The chief entrance to the house was by a fine external flight of steps 
from the quadrangle, leading into a porch, and thence into the western end 
of the great hall. The minstrels' gallery was over this portion of the room. 
Similar instances of galleries in halls with flat ceilings exist at Hoghton 
Tower, Barcroft, and Gawthorpe Halls. Crossing the great hall at this 
western end, we come to the old staircase tower. Entering it, and taking 
one turn up the circular stairs, the level of the minstrels' gallery is reached ; 
this is about eight feet above the floor of the hall. From this gallery 
access was had into the little room over the front porch, which probably 
served as the musicians* dressing-room, and also to apartments which have 
been described as library and withdrawing-room. 

Over this portion of the building there was a dormitory in the roof, 
about sixty feet long, which was used probably by the servants ; the same 
arrangement exists at Wythenshawe Hall. This room was lighted by 
prettily-shaped windows in the gables at the end of the building, and by 
windows formed by carrying up the square bays of the great hall to the top 
of the house. There was also a window over the front porch lighting the 
dormitory. 

From the west end of the great hall, a few steps led down to a large 
apartment about twenty-eight feet by twenty-five feet, which, perhaps, 
served as pantry and buttery, and through this room there was probably 
access to the ancient kitchen in the west wing of the quadrangle. A 
cellar extended under the whole of the great hall. 

It will be seen from the foregoing description that the scheme of this 
central block was a most ingenious one, full of mezzanine arrangements, 
and worthy of the intelligence of the Elizabethan epoch. 

The withdrawing-room and library have angle fireplaces, a convenient 
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plan for apartments of their size and proportion ; each room measures about 
twenty-five feet by fourteen feet. In the north wall of the library and 
withdrawing-room are doors leading on to a little balcony overlooking the 
Tame valley. 

The staircase tower stands up a sturdy-looking mass, and is close to 
the north side of the moat. It has an external door opening out into the 
garden on this side ; thus keeping up, as will be seen on reference to the 
plan (Plate XXXII.), the old traditional arrangement of a passage right 
through the hall, behind the screens, with porches at either end. The 
staircase tower in its lowest stage measures externally fifteen feet by 
thirteen feet, and terminates at the top octagonally, being covered with a 
conical stone-slated roof, somewhat like an extinguisher. Its total height 
is about fifty-five feet. The upper story, which has four two-light 
windows, commands a view of the country for a great distance, and 
perhaps in troublous times was used as a watch-tower. From it there is a 
lovely view of the Tame valley, crested on the opposite side by the 
interesting old Lancashire Halls of Denton and Hyde. The old tower of 
Harden Hall is seen standing up amongst the woods for miles around, and 
the general aspect of this portion of the house more resembles a castle 
than a dwelling-house. 

The effect of the thin parpoints, without quoins to the main angles, with 
which the walls are built, is extremely good, and had it not been for the 
daring way in which the walls of the great hall were weakened by the 
enormous windows, the whole of the building might still have been standing. 

In Earwaker's '* East Cheshire " is given an exhaustive pedigree of the 
Arderne family, to whom Harden (anciently written Hawarden) Hall 
belonged for many generations. From this pedigree we learn that the 
Cheshire branch of this family trace their descent to Sir John de Arderne, 
the younger son of Eustace de Arderne, of Watford, in Northamptonshire, 
who was living in the early part of the thirteenth century. The first of the 
Ardernes connected with Harden Hall was Peter de Arderne, who in 1349 
succeeded to the manor of Alvanley, whilst the other estates of the family, 
Aldford, Nether Alderley, and Elford, passed to his younger and illegitimate 
brother. Since the time of Peter de Arderne, Alvanley and Harden have 
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been the two seats of this branch of the family. In 1801, the head of the 
family, Sir Richard Pepper Arden, Knt., Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, was raised to the peerage under the title of Baron Alvanley. The 
barony became extinct on the death of the third Lord Alvanley, the last 
direct male representative of the house of Arderne. 
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Chapter XXIX. 



BRAMHALL HALL. 



OR charm of situation, and picturesqueness in style of 

architecture, Bramhall Hall is unrivalled amongst the many 

interesting "black and white" mansions of Cheshire. It 

stands in a delightfully undulating park, about two and a half 

miles south of Stockport, overlooking the Lyme hills. The east front, 

which is about one hundred and fifty feet in length, is characterised by 

numerous gables of varied size and style of ornamentation. The building 

in its present condition is shown on Plate XXXHI. by a bird's-eye view 

from the north-east, and by a plan. The site would appear to have been 

chosen for its natural defensive qualities, as on the north and east of the 

house the ground falls away abruptly towards the river, a tributary of the 

Mersey, which flows at the base of the declivity. There is no trace of any 

moat, but it is not impossible that the house may have been thus defended 

on the south and west sides. 

The earlier part of the present building appears to have been erected 
about the b^inning of the fifteenth century, and formed part of a quad- 
rangle, the great hall, lord's chamber, and butteries occupying the eastern 
front, the chapel and the family wing forming the south side of the quad- 
rangle, whilst the servants' apartments are on the north. (See Types 
of Plan, Plate II., No. 3.) These two north and south wings have clearly 
been shortened, but how far they extended to the west is uncertain. There 
is also some doubt whether the west side of the quadrangle, which was 
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taken down about the middle of the last century,* consisted of a gatehouse 
as at Moreton and WcU'dley Halls, or of buildings ranging with the north 
and south wings, as at Speke Hall; the former supposition, however, seems 
the more probable. 

In the existing buildings we find traces of numberless alterations, the 
great hall and the withdrawing-room over it being apparently of later date 
than the southern wing, and the exposed parts, more particularly the south 
side of the house, having been rebuilt in brick, though much of the original 
half-timbered work still remains in a good state of preservation. The roofs 
are covered with the usual stone or *'grey" slates, which have here attained 
a rich tone. 

The great hall occupies the centre of the east side of the quadrangle, and 
is about thirty-six feet long by twenty-six feet wide. At the southerly end 
stood the high table, and its fixed seat, with mouldings of Perpendicular 
date, still remains attached to the south wall of the apartment. There is a 
large octagonal bay window at the westerly end of the high table, and the 
large fireplace is in the middle of the east side of the hall. The usual 
symmetrically-arranged doors lead off from the ends of the high table into 
two apartments, which occupy the place of the smaller hall or " Chamber." 
One of these rooms now serves as a passage to the southerly wing of the 
building, which contains on the ground floor the chapel and a large apartment 
recently used as a billiard-room. In the great hall there are the usual 
buttery doors and north and south porches, and passage leading to the 
kitchen and servants' apartments, which form the northerly side of the 
quadrangle. 

The great hall measures only about twelve feet from floor to ceiling, and 
has consequently neither canopy over the dais nor minstrels' gallery ; there 
are also other indications that it was built at a period when the importance 
of this apartment was on the decline. The glazing of the windows here 
and in some of the other rooms is of much beauty, the leadwork being 
arranged in ingenious interlacing patterns of varied device. 

* It has sometimes been questioned whether this west side of the quadrangle ever existed. The Rev. John 
Watson, however, in his "Survey of Bramhall," about A.D. 1774, quoted in Earwaker's "East Cheshire," 
states that it was taken down by the then owner, William Davenport, Esq. 
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The withdrawing-room, if not actually built in "the Elizabethan period, 
was clearly remodelled and ornamented at that time. It stands over the 
great hall, following the lines of its plan, but with the addition of a corbelled- 
out oriel window on the east side of the room. This apartment is fourteen 
feet high, and with its three bay windows of varied form makes a most 
charming reception-room. The walls are well panelled in oak, the ceiling 
is enriched with elaborate plaster ornaments, and there is a fine chimney- 
piece of Elizabethan date. 

One of the most notable apartments, evidently devoted to the enter- 
tainment of guests, is on the upper floor at the west end of the southerly 
wing. It measures on plan forty feet by nineteen feet. Its roof is a fine 
open-timbered one of three bays, with intermediate principal rafters, and is 
beautifully enriched by panels formed of quatre-foiled and vesica-shaped 
wind-braces. The two principal rafters are battlemented, and the spandrels 
of the curved ribs are most boldly carved with animals and varied foliage. 
This fine oaken roof has been much injured by repeated coats of paint. 
In the central bay of this most delightful apartment is a little oriel window 
looking into the quadrangle, the corbel which carries it being carved in a 
most spirited manner. 

Bramhall Hall being devoid of corridors, the communication between 
the opposite wings of the building is necessarily very inconvenient. The 
most ancient staircase is, as shown on the Plan, in the south wing of the 
building, and is of the old-fashioned circular kind, and formed of solid 
blocks of oak. It leads us to the south end of the withdrawing-room, and 
to some of the principal bedrooms, the walls of which are handsomely 
panelled in oak. A more stately staircase is at the north end of the great 
hall, and takes us to the bedrooms in the north wing, and by a north door 
into the withdrawing-room. Owing to the absence of corridors this 
apartment has to serve as a passage room between the north and south 
bedrooms — a most inconvenient arrangement. As will be seen by reference 
to the Plan there are other minor staircases, but these only mitigate to a 
slight degree the extreme discomfort described above. 

The domestic chapel is a rectangular apartment measuring about forty 
feet in length and twenty ffset in width, the chancel not being indicated in 
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any special way except by the character of its fittings. It is entered from 
the house by a door at its west end, a south external door being provided 
for the use of tenants and other worshippers. The chapel is divided into 
six bays by solid oak ceiling beams, the ends of which are supported by 
strong oak posts which act as piers or buttresses, and are carried down to 
the ground. The dark oak of the walls and ceiling gives to the apartment 
a sombre appearance, although the windows are of good size. A view is 
given in Mr. Earwaker's "East Cheshire" of the curious carved framing 
in the north-west corner of the chapel. A somewhat startling effect is 
produced at the changes in the service by the loud clatter of the chains with 
which the prayer books are secured to the benches. The chains may be 
ancient, but the books date only from the year 1737. There are as a rule 
three to each pew. In the easternmost window of the south side is some 
interesting stained glass, representing our Lord's crucifixion. The other 
south window contains representations of birds drawn with much spirit. In 
the east window there is some good heraldic glass. 

A long gallery or dancing-room at one time existed over the east side 
of the quadrangle, and is shown in the front view of the house given in 
" East Cheshire,*' vol. i., page 441. Not being considered safe, it was 
taken down many years ago. On a comparison of this perspective drawing 
with the plan shown on Plate XXXIII. it is clear that this apartment must 
have been about seventy-three feet in length, in this respect agreeing almost 
exactly with the long gallery at Moreton and others in the district. 

A full pedigree of the Davenport family, to whom Bramhall Hall 
belonged for generations, is contained in the work just referred to, where 
also will be found much interesting information relating to the building, and 
a minute description of the furniture which it contained previous to the sale 
in the year 1877. Fortunately, this Old Hall has at length been sold to a 
gentleman (Mr. Neville) in whose custody the building will certainly not 
suffer. Mr. Earwaker gives the following- particulars relating to the earlier 
records of Bramhall : — 

Bramhall is mentioned in the Domesday Survey taken in 1086, although Stockport, of 
which it only forms a portion, is not there referred to. . . . John de Davenport is met 
with as lord of Bramhall towards the end of the fourteenth century. In the year 1397, his son 
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and heir, Robert de Davenport, was married to Joan, daughter of Sir John de Assheton, of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Knt. ... In the will of William Davenport, who died in 1541, he 
desires that his body shall be buried in the Lady Chapel at Stockport Church, where his 
ancestors were interred, and also desires that a Priest shall be appointed to celebrate mass in 
the chapel at Bromall, which is the earliest mention of this chapel that has occurred. 



Chapter XXX. 



TABLEY OLD HALL. 



OMANTIC and secluded as is the situation of Tabley Old 
Hall* on a small island in one of the Cheshire meres, we may 
rest assured that the beauty of the surroundings was not 
among the motives which actuated the builders of this old 
mansion in the disturbed reign of King Richard H. The choice of the 
position was no doubt principally determined by considerations of defence 
and security, but convenience of 
access would also be taken into 
account, and the almost immediate 
contiguity of the site to Watling 
Street — the great Roman high- 
way between Manchester and 
Chester — must have been an 
important advantage. 

The form of the mere, which 
contains the island, is that of a 
somewhat irregular triangle. Its 
extreme length from east to west 
is about four hundred and thirty yards, and its breadth from north to south 
about two hundred and sixty yards. The island is about one hundred 
and thirty yards long from east to west, and about a hundred yards 
from north to south. The course of Watling Street is here from 
south-west to north-east. One side of the mere is, roughly speaking, nearly 




* This a the name 1^ which the manuon u geoenUijr known ; 
' ' The Manor HaU, Nethei Tabley. " 



e fonnal designation, however, is 
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parallel with the road, from which its average distance is about one 
hundred and sixty yards. The island is close up to this north-western 
side of the mere, and possibly may have been originally a tongue 
of land which was cut off by a ditch formed artificially. The island 
is now reached by a wooden footbridge on the north-west side ; but the 
foundations of the old stone bridge, at the apex or northern point of the 
island, are still to be seen. This bridge is represented in a published view, 
entitled ** Tabley House and Chapel, Cheshire : the ancient mansion of 
Sir Peter Leycester, Bart.,'* engraved by J. Storer, from a drawing by Sir 
R. C. Hoare, Bart., for the " Beauties of England and Wales." This 
engraving gives a fair idea of the Hall and Chapel as they now exist. The 
mere is situated in one of the lowest parts of the park, and is embosomed in 
beautiful trees. The site is illustrated on Plate I., fig. 5. The Old Hall is 
about two miles and a half distant from Knutsford in a south-westerly 
direction. The extreme antiquity of portions of the house would not be 
suspected by those approaching it from the north, for the first object to 
attract attention is the detached domestic chapel of Jacobean date, which 
was built by Sir Peter Leycester at the eastern extremity of the island 
about the year 1675 ; after which the eye next falls upon the plain brick 
front of the house, which was added by the same distinguished owner at 
about the same epoch. As in the case of Adlington Hall and other houses, 
which were similarly enlarged or altered during the Jacobean period, the 
work is thoroughly incongruous with the older building. 

A painting now at Tabley House in the possession of Lord De Tabley 
shows that the house was originally a many-gabled and highly-picturesque 
example of the half-timbered style of building, bearing considerable 
resemblance to Bramhall Hall (Plate XXXHL). The building at that time 
extended considerably further in an easterly direction, and a picturesque 
black and white gatehouse stood at the northern point of the island in 
connection with the stone bridge already described. 

The most interesting portion of the old house is the great hall, an 

apartment about forty feet long and twenty-five feet wide, with a fine 

open-timbered roof. This room, with parts of the kitchens and butteries, 

is apparently all that remains of the original structure built, according to 

u 
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Sir Peter Leycester, in the reign of Richard II. The character of the 
work, however, suggests rather the early part of the fourteenth century 
than its close. Sir Peter Leycester describes the great hall as being in a 
dilapidated state in the year 1647, and in the year 1671 he commenced 
his work of restoration and enlargement. The great hall, as at Baguley 
and other buildings of early date, is distinguished by the massiveness and 
great size of its roof timbers ; indeed there probably exists no other Old 
Hall in Cheshire in which this feature is equally conspicuous. The high 
table was at the south-east end of the room, and a huge ingle-nook was in 
the middle of the south-westerly side. The bay is square on plan, and has 
a separate fireplace. It is now portioned off as a small room. Opposite 
to the high table are coupled doorways to the kitchens, and beyond them 
the *' through passage" with buttery hatch. 

The alterations made by Sir Peter Leycester may be said to represent 
a stage intermediate between mediaeval and modern planning. The ancient 
uses of the great hall had then ceased, and the lord and lady no longer 
dined in common with the servants, so that a multiplication of apartments 
and greater seclusidn were required. The chief enlargement was on the 
north-east, or front of the house, which, in accordance with the ideas of 
symmetry which then prevailed, was made L^J shaped on plan. The new 
brick external walls are carried up to a uniform height around the building 
on the principal front and ends, and terminate with a battlement. The 
windows are large, and of stone, with muUions and transoms. The central 
front doorway is enriched with carved stone work of a somewhat elaborate 
and handsome character. The only suggestion left of the old picturesque 
half-timbered gables is in the south-west or garden front of the house. A 
careful sketch of this side, made about fifty years ago by the Rev. S. J. 
Allen, who was at that time chaplain to Lord De Tabley, is in the author's 
possession. The chief alterations made in the great hall by Sir Peter 
Leycester were the erection of a grand Jacobean staircase in the new eastern 
wing, and of an open gallery on three sides of the apartment, leading from 
the grand staircase to the principal bedrooms. The westernmost portion 
of this gallery took the place of the old musicians' gallery over the 
screens. The lower portion of the apartment is enriched with Jacobean 
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oak panelling. The twin doorways at the screens end of the room are very 
handsomely ornamented in the same style. The great hall, as thus altered, 
became mainly a large entrance hall, although it may also have been used 
for dancing. The huge ingle-nook, which was about twelve feet wide, and 
six feet deep inside measure, was reconstructed as a modern fireplace with 
a richly-carved and elaborately designed chimney-piece. Its size, however, 
was so reduced that the heat from it in cold weather could hardly have 
made any impression on the temperature of the room, and it was no doubt 
for the sake of warmth that the dining table was placed in the snug recess 
between the grand staircase and the porch. 

About the middle of the last century the present stately residence of the 
De Tabley family was built in a higher and healthier part of the park, and 
at this time, upon the family leaving the old house, the rooms to the east of 
the great hall were pulled down. The Old Hall is kept up with great care 
as an interesting architectural relic, and contains much fine oak furniture, 
mainly of Jacobean date, which has been carefully represented in "The 
Abbey Square Sketch-book," edited by John Douglas, Esq., of Chester. 

The chapel is a plain and rather uninteresting building, with small 
western tower and spire. The interior is fitted up with massive stalls facing 
north and south, much as in the college chapels at Oxford of similar date. 
The building orientates correctly, and thus is much out of square with the 
Hall. Divine service is still regularly held in it for the use of the family 
and servants, conducted by Lord De Tabley's private chaplain. 

In a pamphlet entitled *' Memoranda concerning the Manour Hall and 
Chapel of St. Peter, Nether Tabley," drawn up by the present Lord De 
Tabley and dated 14th September, 1880, there are copious extracts from 
the MSS. of his ancestor, the celebrated antiquary. Sir Peter Leycester. 
After tracing the history of his family from Sir Nicolas de Leycester, Knt., 
seneschal to Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln and Constable of Cheshire in 
the reign of Edward I., down to John de Leycester, who served in France 
under John of Gaunt, Sir Peter continues : — 

This John Leycester married Joan, dau^ of Robert Finchet, and built the Hall of Nether 
Tabley, in the place where it yet standeth, about the beginning of the raigne of K. Richard II., 
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w** was then called the" New Hall of Nether Tabley ; the Old Hall stood a little higher, in a 
place now called the SapKyme-yoards, w* Old Hall I take to have been the seat of the Harts, 
of Tabley, whose freeholde landes were bought by Roger Leycester ; w* Old Hall was encom- 
passed with a narrow sluice or trench of water, where the Ditch or Trench yet remayneth to 
bee seene w^ encompassed it about Nor must we imagine but that this New Hall hath, since 
the foundation of it, been much changed and altered \ howbeit, I conceive the very fabricke of 
the Roome called the Hall (now remayninge Ann: 1647) to have been parte of the ancient 
fabricke, w^ without repayre cannot stand longe. It was repayred Anno 167 1. 

The following information is given by Canon Raines in his Notes to 
Gastreirs "Notitia":— 

The Leycesters are descended from Sir Nicholas Leycester, seneschal of Henry Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln. He married Margaret, daughter of Geoffrey de Dalton, about the year 1276, 
Sth Edward L, with whom he obtained the township of Nether Tabley. Sir Peter Leycester, 
Baronet, wrote a history of this distinguished family, of which he was a member. The interior 
of Tabley chapel is neatly fitted up with oak desks, and precisely resembles a college chapeL 
Over the door is the^te 1675, pointing to the historian of Bucklow Hundred as its rebuilder, 
who laid the first stone on the 29th June, 1675, although it was not completed until 1679. — 
MS. at Tabley, quoted in Lysons' "Cheshire," see page 19, note 4. Also for a biographical 
notice, Wood's " Athen. Oxon.," ii., page 463. 

Sir Peter Leycester was created a baronet in 1660. His grandson, 
Sir Franciis Leycester, the third baronet, died without male issue, leaving a 
daughter, who married Sir John Byrne, Bart. Sir John Byrne was succeeded 
by his son. Sir Peter Byrne, who assumed the name of Leicester in 1744, 
and built the New Hall in Nether Tabley, now called Tabley House. 
This Sir Peter Leicester died in 1770. His son, Sir John le Fleming 
Leicester, was in 1826 raised to the peerage under the title of Baron De 
Tabley. The second Lord De Tabley, who succeeded in 1827, is the 
present owner of the Hall. 
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Abram, W. A., Esq., 79, 80, 88, 93 

Acorn, The (badge of the Barton family), 

62 
Adlington Hall, Cheshire, described, 131 — 

135; referred to, 8, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 20, 

63» 78, 153 
Agecroft Hall, described, 54 — 55; referred 

to, 4, 5, 18, 19, 21 

Ainsworth, Harrison, his novel "GuyFawkes," 

49. 50 
Ainsworth, R., Esq., 61 

Ainsworth, R. H., Esq., 60, 65 

Alcove at Kenyon Peel Hall, 58 

Aldport Lodge, 4, 48 

Aldport Park, 37, 48, 49 

Allen, Rev. S. J., his sketches, vii, 89, 90, 

92, 107, 108, 137, 154 
Allen, The Viscounts, 138 
Alvanley, Barony of, 146 ; Manor of, 145 
Ancoats Hall, 4, 48 
Angle fireplaces, 144 
Apartments, The chief, 12 
Architectural Periods, 10; Table of, n 
Arden or Arderne family, 143, 145 
Arden, Sir R. P., 146 
Arkindley Hall, 107 
Asheton' family, 123 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Manor House at, 4 
Assheton, Sir Ralph, 73 
Astley Hall, Chorley, described, 81 — S3; 

referred to, 104 

Bablake's Hospital, Coventry, 40 

Baggiley family, 138 

Baguley Chapel in Bowdon Church, 137 



Baguley Hall, described, 136 — 138; referred 
to, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 23, 63, 139, 154 

Bailey, J. E., Esq., F.S.A., 40, 68 

Bailey wall, 8 

Baines's " History of Lancashire," 35, 72, 86 

Balcony, 145 

Ball-room, 131 (and see Dancing-room) 

Banks, Mrs. G. Linnaeus, her novel "The 
Manchester Man," 44 

Banqueting-room, 64, 120 

Barcroft family, ipi 

Barcroft Hall, described, loo^ioi ; referred 
to, 8, 13, 14, 18, 58, 144 

Bams, 51, 57, 69, 74, 90, 105, 112 

Baron's Hall, Manchester, 4, 5, 32, 36, 40, 

4S> 49 
Barons of Manchester, 33 

Barry, Sir C, his restoration of Gawthorpe 

Hall, 104, 105 
Barton, Robert, 60 
Barton family, 60, 61 
Basire, James, engravings by, 96, 105 
Bay, The, in great hall, 42, 50, 64, 78, 82, 

105, III, 115, 128, 144, 154 
Bay windows, 15, 78, 81, 90, 127, 128, 129, 

148, 149 
Bedrooms, 21, 129, 131 
Bedsteads, 27, 116 
Belfield Hall, described, 120 — 121 ; referred 

to, 118, 123 
Bellasis family, 61 
Bells, 73, 80 

Beswicke-Royds, C. N. R., Esq., 121 
Bird's-eye views, why adopted in this work, vi 
"Black-and-white," see Half-timbered 

buildings 
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DUtr, Mrik Harriton, 73 

" H<>KKart'' at Clcgg Hal!, 123 

Holton, Kdmund, 60, t% 

Holton family, 73 

I)olton-in-Holland Hall, 41 

H<)lton-lc-Moor», 60, 75 ; Old Halls close to, 

7«- 74 
Hooker, Rev. John, F.S.A., no, in, 113 

Howdon Church, 1'hc Baguley Chapel in, 137 

Bowers, 87 

Hraddyll family, 9a 

Bradford, The Earl of, 74 

Bramhall Hall, described, 147— 151 ; referred 

to, 18, 19, 3Q, 21, 22, 26, 140, 153 

Braxicrs, 16, 40, in 

Hrick, Rcbuildings in, 48, 77, 92, 112, 120, 

Brick buildings, 25, 81, 131 

Bridgcman, Bishop, 73, 74 

Bridgcman, 'l*hc Rev. the Hon. (;. T. O., 73 

Bridges, 114. « S3 

Brooke family, 92 

Building materials, 23 

Bull's head (the cognisance of the De Hogh- 

ton family), 87 
Burnley, Old Halls near to, 96—109 
Burnt NJul, 1 » 
BvittcricH, I44i ^11 
Buttcrwtuth family, 1 2 1 
Butter)' dinars, 17, 4*1 63, 79, 127, 137, 14S 
Buttery hatch, 17% 87* ^^^ »S4 
Byr^m family, 61 

** Ottcn, CVscic, Calais'* motto of the Rad- 

1 litTc family, 40 
i 'alder, Rixm 04* >o^» «04 
i'amUrkl^^, Colleges at, i j> lo, 4^ 
V'amdcn* NVilUam, 34* 75 
Canopv, iju 4*» 5*^ ^^^ 7^ ^^n 04* »»«» »«S» 

Kt.\ 
Canvutr\\ Mcvimal, MctKnt ia\ 71 

Cat\x\t vvAk xvvMk, 77. :q* nt. iie^ iiS, 150 

V^antvl 5itv^new Saw^v tvHmd At Manchc$t\^r. 5^1^ 



Cask and Billet, Rebus of the Bartons, 61, 65 

Castle Hill, Staleybridge, 4 

Castle Hill, Stockport, 4, 143 

Cateral family, 95 

Cathedral, Manchester, 32, 54; and see 

Collegiate Church 
Ceilings, 25, 43, 76, 82, 105, 126, 149 
Ceilings, Flat, 14, 87, 97, 105, 115, 139, 

i43» 144 
Cellars, 44, 120 

Chained prayer books at Bramhall Hall, 150 

Chapels, see Domestic Chapels 

Charnock Family, 83 

Cheshire, Descriptions of Old Halls in, 124 — 

156 
Chetham, Humphrey, 37, 40* 4r» 75 
Chetham Hospital, described, 31 — 46; re- 
ferred to, 14, 15, 16, 17, 22 
Chetham Miscellanies, no, 113 
Chetham Society, Publications of the, 35, 

37, 80, 88, 105 
Chief apartments, 12 
Chimney-pieces, 16, 122, 128, 140, 155 
Chimneys, 16, 66, 68 
Christ Church College, Oxford, 41 
Civil Wars, The, 37, 40, 85, 141 
Clayton Hall, 5, 90, 100 
Clegg Hall, described, 122 — 123; referred 

to, 18 
Cliff sites, 5 ; Cliff and river sites, 71, 102, 120 
Qoisters, 39, 40, 41 
Coal, Use of, 16 ; Coal Mining, Settlements 

causied by, at Kenyon Peel Hall, 56 
College of Thomas de la Wane, described, 

31 — ^46 (see Chetham Hospital) 
Colleges at Camlxridge, 13, 19, 42 ; at Oxford, 

13. 19, 40, 41, 42, 55 
Collegiate Church, Manchester, 32, 36, 41, 

46> 47 
Cooper, John, Esq., 92 
Corridors, 21, 55, 116; Absence of, at 

Bramhall HalL 149 
Cvtstume. 4t> 
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Counties Palatine, Special architectural 

features of, 3 
Cove, 90, 97, 115 

Coventry, Bablake's Hospital at, 40 
Crompton, Samuel, resided at Hall-i'th'-Wood, 

72 
Crooks, 90, 92 
Croston, James, Esq., F.S.A., 35, 43, 69, 89, 

92, 129 

Dais, 13, III 

Dancing-room, 21, 82, 104, 127, 150 

Danes' House, The, 109 

Darwen, River, 84, 89 

Dasent's "Burnt Njal," 12 

Dauntesey, R., Esq., 55 

Davenport, W., Esq., 148 

Davenport family, 150 

Dawkins, Prof. W. Boyd, 32 

Deane, Parish of, 61 

Dee, Dr. John, 35 

Defensive sites, see Sites 

De Ferrars family, Earls of Derby, 52 

De Hoghton, Sir Charles, 88 

De Hoghton family, 87, 88 

De La Warre, Thomas, 31, 33, 34, 35, 39 

De La Warre family, 49 

Denton Hall, described, no — 113; referred 
to, vi, 12, 13, 14, IS, 16, 17, 41, 45j 
116, 145 

Derby, "Earls of (De Ferrars family), 52; 
(Stanley family) 36, 37, 41, 49, 61 

De Tabley family, 155 

De Tabley, Lord, 153, 154, 155, 156 

Dining-rooms, Modem, 54, 82, 122, 134 

Dog-tooth ornament, incongruously intro- 
duced at Samlesbury, 91 

Dole window, 42 

Domesday survey, 134, 150 

Domestic chapels, 18, 19, 20, 51, 54, 64, 68, 
73, 86, 92, 97, 115, 128, 132, 141, 148, 
149, 150, 153, 15s 

Door-heads, 17, 109 



Doors, 109, 120 

Dormer window at Adlington Hall, 133 

Dormitories, 45, 129, 141 

Downes, Roger, 69 

Downes family, 69 

Drawing-rooms, Modem, 116, 122 

Dukinfield Hall, 20 

Eagle's foot, the cognisance of the Stanleys, 

37, 43, 52 
Earwaker, J. P., Esq., F.S.A., 132, 134, 139, 

141, i43» 145, 148, 150 
Effigy of a knight in armour at Baguley 

Hall, 137 
Egerton of Tatton, Lord, 51, 53 
Elizabethan period, 12, 76, 100, 104, 122, 

140, 141, 143, 149 
EUesmere, Earl of, 70 
Extwisle Hall, 100 

Fellows' rooms at the College, Manchester, 

41 
Fenton family, 123 

Feoffees of Chetham's Hospital, 38, 40, 41 ; 

Feoffees' rooms, 43 
Fielden's Fold, 6 
Fireplaces, 15, 16, 40, 51, 63, 77, 92, in, 

112, 115, 116, 126, 127, 133, 144, 154, 

155 
Folds, 5, 6 

Footmark, Alleged, at Smithells, 61 ; at 

Wardley, 69 

Fumiture, 27, 43, 76, 79, 83, 116, 150, 155 

Gables, Ornamentation of, at Hoghton 

Tower, 87 
Garderobes, 125, 126 
Garratt Hall, 4, 48 
Gastrell's "Notitia Cestriensis," 35, 52, 55, 

70, 72, 73, 74, 75, loi, 103, 106, 109, 
119, 121, 123, 13s, 156 

Gatehouse, 8, 20, 21, 45, 57, 60, 68, 85, Z'^^ 

97, 125, 126, 131, 141, 153 
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Gawsworth, Rectory at, 12, 17 
Gawthorpe Hall, described, 104 — 106; 
referred to, 14, 15, 18, 21, 26, loi, 
144 
Georgian Epoch, 10, 36 
Glass, Stained, 51, 58, 64, 78, 116, 150 
Glazing of Windows, 26, 74, 129, 148 
Godiva, Lady, ancestress of the De 

Hoghtons, 88 
Great Halls, vi, 12, 42* 50, 54, 58, 62, 66, 

67» 711 76, 77— 79> 81, 86, 87, 90, 94, 
97, 100, 105, III, 115, 127, 132, 136, 
i39i 14O1 i43» 148* 153; Table of sizes 
of, 17, 18 

Great Lever Hall, described, 73 — 74; referred 
to, 20 

Gregson's *• Portfolio of Fragments," 35, 114, 

Gresley family, 4, 32, 49 

Grey slates, 25, 55, 58, 66, 87, 101, 109, 

116, 121, 124, 148 
Grindon's "Lancashire," 114 
"Guinea-room," The, at Hoghton, 87 

Habits of life in England, Changes in, 1 2, 
48, 68, 81, 100, 122, 140, 154 

Half-timbered buildings, 23, 54, 58, 66, 71, 
74, 81, 90, no, 116, 124, 131, 139, i43f 

147. 153. 154 
Hall-i'th'-Wood, described, 71 — 72 ; referred 

to, 5, 18, 60 
Hallsted fieunily, 108 
Hammer-beam roofs, 133 
Hamo Pincema, 87 
Handfbrth Hall, 22 
Hanging Bridge, 3a 
Hanging Ditch, 32 
Harden 'Hall, described, 14a — 146 ; referred 

to, 4, 5, 14. 15. >^ «^ 33» io4» "o» 

ii5» «4o 
Harland, John, Esq., F.S^, 5a 

Harrison, Joseph, Esq., 90, 91, 92 

Harrison, Miss, 92 



Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 61 

Hesketh, Thomas, 79 ; Sir Robert, 80 \ Sir 

Thomas G. F., 80 
Hesketh family, 79 
Hiding-places, 21, 126 
Hick, John, Esq., 95 
Higher Hall, Worsthome, 107 
High table, 13, 50, 58, 81, 87, 90, 94, 100, 

III, 115, 133, 136, 139, 144, 148, 154 
High table seat, 13, 62, 78, 100, in, 115, 

148 
Hoare, Sir R. C, his drawing of Tabley 

Hall, 153 
Hodder, River, 94 
Hoghton Tower, described, 84 — 88 ; referred 

to, 5, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 26, 

89, 144 
Holland family, no, 112 
HoUingsworth, Reverend R., 38 
Holme Hall, 2 1 
Hospitium, 44, 45 
Hugh Lupus, F-arl of Chester, 134 
Hulme Hall, 4, 48, 49 
Hulton Park, 20 
Hunters' Hill, 86 
Huntingdon, John, 36 
Hunt's Bank, 38 
Hurstwood Hall, 108, 109 
Hyde Hall, Cheshire, 4, no, 145 
)iyde Hall, Lancashire, 4, no 

Iceland, Great halls in, n 
Ingle-nook, 15, 16, 24, 40, 42, 49, 58, 63, 
71, 100, 105, III, 112, 115, 116, 154, 

155 
Inscriptions, 57, 58, 72, 73, 74, 79, 80^ 88, 

98, 108, 109, 114, 128, 132, 143 

Inspection windows, 40, 44 

Irk, River, 4, 31, 32, 34, 37, 41 

Irwell, River, 4, 32, 33, 34, 41, 47, 49, 56 

Island sites, 132 

Italian style, 98 

Italian work, 25, 26 
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Jacobean period, ii, 76, 81, 94, loo, 105, 

III, 115, 153 
Jackson's or the Higher Hall, Worsthorne, 

107 
James I., his rooms at Hoghton Tower, 86 

Kay, James, Esq., 75 

Kenyon family, 59 

Kenyon Peel Hall, described, 56 — 59 ; 

referred to, 13, 17, 18, 21, 26, 100, 141 
Kersal Cell, 19 
King's Hill, 86 
Kitchens, 44, 68, 126, 127 
Knutsford, Old house at, 90 

Lacy family, 60 

Lancashire, Old Halls in, described, 31 — 123 

"Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 

Notes," 68, 88 
Langley family, 55 
Lathom House, 60 
Lea, Mr. C. J., 82 
Legh, Charles and Hester, their enlarge^ 

ment of Adlington Hall, 131 
Legh, C. R. B., Esq., 135 
Legh family, 131, 134, 137, 138 
Leicester, Sir John le Fleming, 156 
Leicester, Sir Peter, 156 
Leicester's Hospital, Warwick, 40 
Leland's Itinerary, quoted, 33, 48 
Lever family, 73 

Leycester, Sir Peter, 153, 154, 155, 156 
Leycester family, 155, 156 
Library, 82, 144 
Lintels, 17, 25, 118 
Little Bolton Hall, described, 72 ; referred 

to, 5, 12, 60 
Livese/s Folly, ^4 
" Local Gleanings," 33, 35 
Long gallery, 141, 150 
Lord's chamber, 16, 51, 63, 90, 112, 116, 

128, 148 
Louvres, 16, 40, 77, 11 1 



Low table, 13 

Loxham, Rev. Richard, 74 

Lyme HiUs, 147 

Magdalen College, Oxford, 41 

Manchester, Collegiate Church at, 32, 36, 

41, 46, 47 
Manchester, Old Halls near, 4, 47, 49; Origin 

of. 33 
Manchester Cathedral, 32, 54 

Marple Hall, 5, 27, 142, 143 

Marsh, George, 61, 64 

Marshy ground, 4, 85 

Martincroft, R., his map of Wythenshawe, 

141 
Medlock, River, 4, 33, 48, 49 
Mersey, River, 4, 114 
Middleton, Parish of, 73 
Moats, 5, 32, 47, 49, 60, 67, 69, 90, 114, 

125, 132, 138, 139, 142, 143, 145 
Moreton family, 129 
Moreton Old Hall, described, 124 — 130; 

referred to, 5, 12, 13, 17, 20, 21, 25, 26, 

134, 150 
Mouldings, 26, 116 

Mounting blocks, 100, 125 

Mow Cop range of hills, 124 

Mullions, 24, 64, 81, 102, 104, 108, 121, 

138, 154 
Musicians' dressing-room, 14, 15, 144 

Musicians' galleries, 13, 14, 15, 50, 63, 68, 

87» 9i» 94> 100, 105, III, 115, 116, 127, 

144, 154 
Myott, Mr., 126 

Mytton family, 94 

Mytton Hall, described, 94, 95 ; referred to, 
12, 14, 17, 90, 140 

Nash's ''Mansions of the Olden Time," 124, 

128 
Newbold Hall, described 118, 119; referred 

to, 25 
New College, Oxford, 41 
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Norreys family, 114 
Norreys, Sir Edward, 115 
Norris family, 72 

North-East Lancashire, its architectural 
characteristics, 10, 24, 96, loi, 103 

Oak and Acorn, the cognisance of the 

Barton family, 61 
Oak furniture, 27, 43, 76, 79, %2i^ n6 
Oak roof-timbers, Massive, 137, 154 
Ogilvy, T., Esq., 80 
Old House Fold, Romiley, 6, 90 
Old Manor House, Ashton, 4 
Open-timbered roofs, 12, 13, 14, 43, 50, 62, 

79, III, 127, 129, 133, 136, 140, 149, 

'54 
Ordsall Hall, described, 47 — 53; referred 

to, 4, S, 8, 12, 15, 17, 26, 90 

Organ gallery, 133 

Oriel windows, 129, 149 

Orientation, 19, 41, 54, 57i 62, 73, 86, 125, 

15s 
Orrell family, 75 

Osbaldiston Hall, 5 

Oxford, Coll^[es at, 13, 19, 40, 4ii 42, 155 

Palatine house architecture, 3 

«* Palatine Note-book," The, 37, 39, 73, 98 

Palmer, Mr., his drawings of the Chetham 

Hospital, 34, 35 
Panelled walls, 26, 43, 51, 58, 74, 76, 82, 

87» 9S» 11 7» 140, 144. 149. 155 
Pantry, 144 

Parishes, Large size of, in Lancashire, 18 
Park, formerly existed at Ordsall, 48 
Parker*s *• Domestic Architecture," 50, 51, 

63. 9o> 9i> 136 
Parker, Rev, Canon A. Townley, 103 

Parker, T. T, Townley, Esi]., 83 

Passage, 14. 82, 87, 105, iii, 136, 154 

Pecle Hall. 5 

Peel Hall, see Kenyon Peel Hall 

Pcndlcbury, 54 



Pennine Range, 118 

Pepys' Diary, 73 

Periods, Architectural, 10 ; Table of, 1 1 

Perpendicular period, 11, 64, 66, 67, 73, 75, 

116, 143 
Philips, N. G., his sketches, 51, 69 
Piscina, 92 

Pontchardon family, 94 
Porch, 16, 125, 136, 144, 148 
Portcullis, the Tudor badge, 37, 43 
Porter's room, 45, 126 
Portwood Hall, 4 
Preston, Old Halls near to, 48 
Prestwich family, 49 
Priest's room, 18, 19, 97, 115, 129 

Quadrangular buildings, 8, 9, 41, 42, 47, 49, 
55» 57» 61, 66, 77, 81, 85, 90, 96, no, 
115, 125, 131, 143, 147; mutilated, 8, 

48,77* 90* 9<^» "o> 120, 147 
Queen Anne, 25, 96, 103 
Quoins, 25, 96, 103 

Radclifie, Sir Alexander, 48 ; Sir John, 49 
Radcliffe family, 47, 49, 53, 60; their motto, 

49 
Radcliffe Tower, 76 

Raines, Rev. Canon, vii, 35, 37, 46, 49* 5i» 

52. 54, 55. 70, 72i 73» 74, 75. loi. io3. 
106, 109, 119, 121, 123, 135, 156 

Rasbotham, Doming, Esq., 74 

Reading-room at Chetham Hospital, 40, 43 

Rebuildings in brick, 48, 77, 92, 112, 120, 

143, 148 ; in stone, 62, 75, 76, 77, 92, 

96, 132, 143 
Rectory at Gawsworth, 12, 17 
Recusants, 21, 98 
Reddish Hall, no « 

Refectory, 39 

Renaissance, The, 9, 25, 87 
Ribble, River, 5, 89, 94, 107 
Richard IL, Reign of, 152 
Rimmer's " Old Halls of Lancashire,*' 64, 91 



INDEX, 
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River sites of Old Halls, 4, 47, 142 

« River stairs," The, 34 

Roads, Roman, 56, 152 

Roby's "Traditions of Lancashire," 61, 72, 

123 

Roman Manchester, 33 

Romiley, Old House Fold at, 6, 90 

Roofing materials, 25 

Roofs, 45, 102; Open-timbered, 12, 13, 14, 

43» 50. 62, 79, III, 127, 129, 133, 136, 

140, 149, 154 
Roof-timbers, Massive, 137, 154 
Rowbotham, Mr. G. H., 51 
Rowley Hall, 108 
Royle, The Lodge at, 25 
Royle Hall, described, 102, 103; referred 

to, s, 45 
Rubble work, 75 
Rufford Old Hall, described, 77 — 80; 

referred to, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 

25, 26, 27, 48, 90, 91, 112, 133 

Samlesbury Hall, described, 89 — 93; referred 
to, 5, 8, 12, 13, 14, IS, 17, 18, 20, 23, 
25> 4S» 48, 64, 79, 94, 128, 136 

Saxon carved stone found at Manchester, 33 

Saxon strongholds, 32, 33 

Scholes, Mr. J. C, his "Notes on Turton 
Tower," 76 

Screens, 14, 42, 78, 91, 92, 127, 129, 136, 

137. 140 
Secret apartments, 21, 126 
Sherburne family, 94, 95 
Shortt, Rev. Jonathan, %Z 
Shutters, formerly used in place of glass. 

Shuttle worth, Sir Ughtred J. Kay, 106 

Shuttle worth family, 105, 106 

Siege of Wythenshawe, 141 

Sites, Defensive, vi, 3, 4, 5, 31, 71, 85, 102, 

142, 152 
Sizes of great halls, 1 7 
Skull preserved at Wardley Hall, 69 



Smaller hall, 16, 18, 51, 63, 112, 128, 148 
Small proprietors, decline in their number in 

Lancashire, 107 
Smithells Hall, described, 60—65 ; referred 

to, 5, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 

20, 21, 23, 26, 41, 51, 92, 136 
Southworth family, 92 
Speeres, 15, 78, 133, 140 
Speke Hall, described, 114 — 117; referred 

to, 5, 9, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 26, 

97, 112, 144, 148 
Stables at Kenyon Peel Hall, 57 
Staircases, 22, 43, 57, 72, 82, loi, 122, 126, 

129, 149, 154 

Stanley, James, two wardens of Manchester 

so named, 36 
Stanley family, 36, 37, 52 ; of Lathom, 60 
Stanney Brook, 118, 120 
Star Chamber, so called, at Ordsall Hall,. 

49>5i 
Starkey, Captain, treacherously killed with 

100 men, 85 
Staleybridge, Castle Hill at, 4 
Stayley Hall, 4» S» 18, 139 
Stockport, Castle Hill at, 4 
Stokesay Castle, near Ludlow, 138 
Stone, Rebuildings in, 62, 75, 76, 77, 92, 96,- 

132* 143 
Stone buildings, 24, 96, 100, 102, 104, 107,- 

109, 120, 122 
Storer, J., his engraving of Tabley Hall, 153 
Strangeways Hall, 4, 48 
Sun-dial at Kenyon Peel Hall, 58 

Table of Architectural Periods, 10; of sizes 
of great halls, 17, 18 

Tabley House, 155 

Tabley Old Hall, described, 152 — 156; re- 
ferred to, 5, 10, 12, 14, 16, 17, 20, 23, 
27, 136 

Tame, River, 4, no, 142, 143, 145 

Tatton, T. W., Esq., 137, 138, 141 

Tatton family, 139, 141 
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''Notes on Sketching Tours." 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

*' Mr. Taylor's little book is the record of many tours in England, in Normandy, and in Belgium. He has 
roamed in a wise spirit, noting small things as well as great, and gives the results of his wanderings in a pleasant, 
gossiping way, and with no lack of illustrations." — Saturday Review. 

"Mr. Henry Taylor has expanded his lecture, delivered before the Manchester Architectural Association, 
into a handy and very pleasant little volume, which students will find particularly useful and suggestive. The 
ordinary tourist also will not despise it, as it is a desirable companion to the usual guide book. It is practical, 
which is saying not a little nowadays, and is written in a style so simple as to be almost quaint, whilst its 
admirable illustrations add to its usefulness and charm. "•^Crra/^iV. 

*'This is an able and a charming little book, and is likely not only to lead those who always sketched to 
sketch the more, but to make many sketch who ne'er did so before. The 'architect' is Mr. Henry Taylor, of 
Manchester, who sketches very well himself, and gives numerous examples. Good lines of country are pointed 
out both at home and abroad, and the author gives references to a large number of books, as he goes along, in 
a simple and natural manner, calculated to lead the student to look them up and make the most of them. 
N.B. — It is not necessary to be an architect to derive advantage from these * Notes.* " — Buiider^ August 28, 1880. 

*' This artistically got-up little book is just the sort of work that an architect might be expected to take to 
the seaside. It deals with architecture from beginning to end, but no single part of it is severely technical ; 
it is written by an architect it is true, but an architect in ambultmdo^ on his rambles, and therefore can be 
taken up and scanned with interest and profit by those of the profession who have turned tourist for a time. 
. . . ' But the book is not meant for architects alone. No pains have been spared to tempt the mm-professional 
tourist to make this book his travelling companion. The engravings are very fine and well selected, indeed it 
is difficult to say which is best where all are so good. Plate 2 presents us with quite a family of irresistibly 
ludicrous grotesques from places so widely apart as Wimbourne Minster,, Ludlow, Chester Cathedral, and 
Dartmouth. Plate 3 is also a study in itself." — Building Worlds September i, 1880. 

" Under the title of * Notes on Sketching Tours, by an Architect,' Mr. Henry Taylor has printed some 
useful outlines of his sketching expeditions, and has illustrated them by artistic memoranda of the quaint or 
picturesque objects that came in his way. There are chapters on the domestic architecture and old churches 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, and an appendix on stained glass." — Manchester Guardian. 

** 'Notes on Sketching Tours' is a brochure of much value to art students desirous of finding subjects for 
pen or pencil. It contains much information in a small space, and the illustrations are apt and well drawn. 
Persons who have no technical skill in sketching, but yet have a love for quaint nooks mellowed by age and 
bespeaking the degree of culture in past generations of Englishmen, particularly in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
will find in this little work directions that will assist them in gratifying their tastes." — Manchester Evening News, 
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